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The War Memorial at Galashiels, in Scotland, which has cost £21,000 and has just been 
inaugurated, includes a Municipal Building with a clock tower and a fine clock that has the 
Westminster chimes. On a large pedestal in front of a slab bearing the names of 650 Galashiels 
men who fell in the war stands this striking bronze statue of an old-time border warrior 


THE ARMOUR OF 
SAUL 

A THRILLING PIECE OF 
BIBLE NEWS 

The Place Where the Great 
King Fell on the Field 

RUINS OF A FAMOUS TEMPLE 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places : hoiv are the mighty fallen ! 

So lamented David on the death of 
Saul, and after all these years the story 
comes into the news of the world again. 

In the sacred land of Palestine men 
from a far country, the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, arc following in the footsteps of 
King Saul when at Mount Gilboa he fled 
defeated before the Philistines. 

The Pennsylvanians, who are students 
of archaeology, have reached the city 
of Beisan, which is the town of Beth-slian, 
to which the Philistines brought the 
headless body of the King of Israel.. 

The Temple of Ashtaroth 

In the last chapter of the First Book 
of Samuel the tale of that day of defeat 
is told—how the king fell on his own 
sword and died. The Philistines, foiled 
of tlieir hope of taking him prisoner 
and hewing him to pieces, nailed 
his bod}- and' his head to the walls of 
Beth-slian, and bore his armour in 
triumph to lay as a trophy, in the 
Temple of Ashtaroth, their goddess. 

The valiant men of Jabesh-Gilead 
arose and recaptured the king’s body, : 
and those of his sons, from the walls of 
Beth-slian and burned them, but the 
king’s armour remained. 

And now the Pennsylvanian archaeo¬ 
logists have dug among the foundations 
of Beisan, which has had other names 
and other conquerors since the days of 
the Philistines, and below the.accumu¬ 
lations of forty centuries ' they have 
found the Temple of Ashtaroth ! There 
its foundations are’ and among them a 
shrine with an image of the goddess, 
and her bronze serpents, and the doves 
iiscd in‘her worship. It must have been 
before this very shrine that the armour 
of King Saul was hung in triumph. 

Will the Armour be Found ? 

Wliat a discovery it would be if some 
fragment of the. armour " itself were 
found ! Perhaps it can hardly be. The 
temple was certainly at some time 
levelled to the ground, ft.is thought, 
and the excavators hope to find evidence 
for the belief, that David,’wlieg he be¬ 
came king, avenged Saul.by destroying, 
flic building. Long after David, and 
after the fall of the Temple of Solomon 
in Jerusalem, the Roman eagles flew 
over Beth-slian and the conquerors re¬ 
named it Sc.ythopolis. Centuries after 
they had been forgotten the Crusaders 
knew the town as Bessan, so that the old 
name survived the Roman dominion. So 
also has its most ancient relic, the shrine 
of Ashtaroth, and so also has a casket 
with ingots of precious metal. Perhaps 
the armour may lie buried there still ! 


FEWER SCOTS AT HOME 
Human Tides That Rise 
and Fall 

Figures are not always as dry as they 
seem, and last year's report of the 
Registrar-General for Scotland reveals 
some curious facts. 1 • ■ . 

In the middle of last year the popula¬ 
tion of Scotland was just over 4,880,000, 
a decrease of nearly twenty thousand, 
largely owing to ‘emigration. On the 
other hand, the birth-rate was practically 
thc smallest since i860, and the number 
of babies who died was larger by nearly 
20 per cent than in 1923. 

The ebb and flow of diseases among 
the nation is very remarkable. Last 
year was the first in which, there were no 
deaths from typhus fever in Scotland, 
though between 1861 and 1871 the 
disease used to claim at least a thousand 
victims a vear. The death-rate from 
consumption, too, was the smallest yet 
recorded, but malignant diseases are 
increasing rapidly. 


THE ATOM ENGINE 
Most Dramatic Achievement 
of the Century ? 

What may be described as the first 
practical patent for running an engine 
on power obtained from the atom has 
just been granted to a Dutchman. 

He has discovered that if mineral 
sands containing titanium are heated to 
a temperature of 1700 degrees Centi¬ 
grade the atoms disintegrate, and an 
enormous amount of heat is generated. 

. The sand is heated in a small electric 
furnace, and the heat caused by the 
sudden breaking-up of the atom is 
forced by a pump through tubes which 
heat the water in a boiler, and supply 
the power to drive an engine or turbine. 

This patent has passed through the 
Patent Office almost unnoticed, but it is 
actually the first stepping-stone to the 
realisation of the power from the atom 
which all the world is waiting for. 

It may easily develop into the most 
dramatic achievement of the century. 


BACK TO THE 
HILLTOP 

RADA OF MONTENE RO 
GOES HOME AGAIN 

The Sleeper on the Peak of the 
Black Mountain 

AN ENEMY AFRAID 

At dawn one morning last month a 
procession set out from Cettinje, the 
tiny capital of Montenegro, taking with 
it a coffin in which were laid the bones of 
Rada, the prince, poet, and bishop who 
made Montenegro a nation about a 
hundred years ago. 

The procession, with a new king at 
the head of it, with drums beating, and 
the mountaineers of the little land who 
arc all soldiers marching by the coffin, 
wound upwards along the steep road to 
the crest of Mount Lovclien, the black 
mountain from which the country takes 
its name. 

A Sentinel Spirit 

There, for more than seventy years, 
the dead body of the poet-prince had 
rested, his spirit guarding like a sentinel 
this rocky outpost of the land for which 
he had lived and laboured. There, when 
treachery had sold the pass in the Great 
War, the Austrians came and stormed 
the Black Mountain from the Gulf of 
Cattaro, and won their way past the 
old warrior to the country’s heart. But 
they could not leave the warrior where 
he lay ; they took his body from the 
mountain peak and buried it in Cettinje. 

But Time’s wheel turns, and from 
Cettinje Rada has now returned to his 
old resting-place, buried there amid the, 
roar of guns, which matters little, and 
amid the solemn thanksgivings of a 
people, which matter much. The 
Austrians might remove the bones of 
Rada, but his soul goes matching on. 
They buried his poor remains out of 
sight in Cettinje lest the loyal and tho 
brave in Montenegro should, remember 
him and rise to redress the treachery 
which had sullied his land and revolt 
against the invaders. But in the end it 
was the party of. betrayal that, was 
wiped out of Montenegro, and the new 
king of Yugo-Slavia, who paid reverence 
to Rada’s memory, was the embodiment 
of the hopes in which Rada had lived. 

Saint and Hero 

Rada, or, to give him his full name, 
Rada Petrovitch Njegasha, led the 
Montenegrins in their struggle against 
the Turks, and when by his prowess lie 
had won peace for the Montenegrins 
he employed it to make the fighting 
mountaineers into a European nation. 
He built roads, he taught the children 
to read, and he brought a printing press 
into the country, the first it had ever 
seen, less than a century ago ! Tire 
Tsar of Russia made him a Bishop of the 
Greek Church ; he made himself a ruler ; 
he was born a poet ; and the people of 
Montenegro have made him their saint 
and he/o. 
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THE VANISHED APES 

HOW DID THEY 
DISAPPEAR FROM INDIA ? 

Mystery of the Fossils of the 
Old Forests in the East 

TIME AND ITS CHANGES 

By Our Natural Historian 

A great ‘naturalist from. America, 
Dr. Hrdlicka, has startled many people 
during liis brief visit to England by 
remarking that India has fossils of 
gorillas, whose living' copies are now 
confined to one part of Africa. 

Naturalists, however, know all about 
it. They know that gorilla-like animals, 
perhaps true gorillas, were once among 
the teeming animal population of 
ancient India. 

How come they there, and why did 
they disappear ? Dr. Guy Pilgrim, 
Superintendent of the Geographical 
Survey of India, holds that there was 
once a land connection between India 
and Africa, which would explain why 
apes of similar type once existed in both 
lands. But why did the gorillas, like the 
Indian giraffes, hippopotamuses, and 
titanic elephant forms now extinct, die 
completely out in this Eastern domain ? 

Starved to Death 

Their fossil remains are found today 
in the great plains of the Punjab, and 
they must have fossilised where they 
died, just as the mammoths turned to 
ice, as it were, in.the Siberian morasses 
where they sank, and to which the 
tenacious grasp of age-long frost after¬ 
wards came. 

The great apes of India dwelt in 
immense luxuriant forests, as they do 
elsewhere today. Climate or some other 
influences caused the forests to perish 
and with their fall the livelihood of the 
apes' vanished. The gibbons, whose 
descendants survive, escaped to Burma 
and Malaya, or else they had already 
reached there. The gorillas and orangs 
were localised in the Indian forests, 
and there they slowly starved to death 
and left their bones to turn to stone. 

But the mystery of this rise and fall is 
not to be sought in India alone; we 
find manifold fossils of very primitive 
man-like apes in the Fayum area of 
Egypt, and vestiges of an ape popu¬ 
lation which once crowded Europe. In 
the west and south they teemed on the 
Continent, and, wonder of wonders, 
where snow and ice now bedeck the 
winter Alps, there apes once abounded 
in what must have been vast forests 
nourishing in a tropical climate. 

Crocodiles in the Thames 

Monkeys still dwell on the Rock of 
Gibraltar, the sole surviving link with 
times when Spain and the African 
mainland were connected. Africa and 
Europe and India were one, and 
England was part of the whole ; and in 
those heated jungle days we, too, had 
our monkeys. When the lion sported 
in the reeds and grasses, the hippo and 
the crocodile were in the Thames, hyenas 
and jackals in the caves, and monkeys 
shared our trees with birds and squirrels. 

All changes, all passes; animals die 
out and leave their bones to cumber the 
Earth. Time and tide work on these 
and incorporate them in' the rocks, 
from which a man with a pick and a 
shovel at last comes and redeems them, 
and from liis unburied treasure recon¬ 
structs a past as fantastic as a fairy tale, 
yet true as the sworn testimony of a 
human witness in a court of law’. So once 
more we see how fact beggars fancy. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Farnese.., Far-neez 

Fayum ...... Fy-oom 

Herodotus .... He-rod-o-tus 

Medici.Med-e-che 


SPHINX DISCOVERIES 

SIXTY CENTURIES OF 
MYSTERY 

The Slaves who Set Up the 
Riddle of the Sands 

QUARRY BLOCKS STILL WAITING 
FOR THE CAESARS 

Thought and wonder, doubt and 
speculation, are actively stirred by 
reports of new discoveries in connection 
with the Great Sphinx at Gizeh. This 
giant monument, 187 feet long, cut out 
of the solid rock, represents the body of 
a lion with the head of a man, the head 
being 30 feet long and the face 14 feet 
wade, while the summit of the head is 
60 feet from the ground. 

The Sphinx reposes in the desert, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Great 
Pyramid, is one of the twin wonders of 
Cleopatra’s old land, and in the course 
of its 6000 years of unwritten history 
has attracted millions of awe-stricken 
visitors from every country. 

What Has Been Found Before 

Wo are told today that excavators, 
removing the sand which is slowly 
burying the body of the Sphinx, have 
discovered a temple to the rear of the 
figure, damaged as all Egyptian relics 
arc by old-time pillagers, but with its 
internal decorations still visible. 

Now, so much has been learned of the 
wonders of the Sphinx and so much 
forgotten as to make 11s wonder whether 
this temple is revealed for the first time. 
A century ago a temple of the time of 
Rameses II was discovered in front of 
the sculpture, with later Greek and 
Roman inscriptions on it; and a Roman 
altar for sacrifices was found within it. 
Work of various Roman rulers came to 
light; of Nero and Marcus Aurelius 
among them, and also, to the rear of 
the figure, walls and shafts of unburned 
brick, and a temple built of huge blocks 
of alabaster and red granite, relics of 
labour as old as the Sphinx itself. All 
these finds of bygone days make us 
sceptical as to the originality of so-called 
new discoveries in these constantly 
shifting sands. 

The Unchanged Quarries 

The purpose of the Sphinx was 
probably religious and, at the same 
time, to exalt an earthly Pharaoh. The 
rock which represents the body of the 
lion is uncarved ; it is the marvellous 
brooding head which was carved into 
the now familiar lineaments. Time and 
trouble have smitten it, and some 
fragments of it are in London, at the 
British Museum, within an easy taxi 
ride of Cleopatra’s Needle. 

The old desert quarries from which 
came the stones for the Sphinx’s chapels 
remain today as the workmen left them 
ages ago. Records exist showing how 
trains of donkeys .and oxen bore food 
and supplies by pack and wagon to the 
miners and quarrymen, who sometimes 
numbered 9000, requiring 60,000 loaves 
of bread per caravan. 

How the Slaves Toiled and Died 

How they toiled and sweated at their 
task, in heat which renders the rock 
untouchable at midday and blisters the 
hand or arm that wears metal, that 
renders boots of no avail as protection 
to the feet, and blinds the eyes with 
moisture 1 In such appalling conditions 
great masses of slaves quarried the 
alabaster and granite for the Sphinx’s 
chapels, dying, no doubt, in thousands, 
as they died in building the Pyramids. 

Today the traveller secs the unfinished 
work just as it was left at the quarries 
when Rome ruled the world. There are 
the chips the poor slaves made, the blocks 
of porphyry, the masses of granite. 

Many stones are still numbered. They 
arc actually addressed to the Caesars who 
were destined never to receive them. 
The workers and their tyrannous masters 
are now one with the dust of the desert, 
but the Sphinx still stands incompre¬ 
hensible, the very symbol of mystery. 


A MARKET-PLACE 
WONDER 

The Old Dumb Man of 
Calcutta 

QUEER STORY 

In the market-place of Calcutta there 
sat for fifteen years a poor holy man 
into whose hand the faithful dropped 
their coins, though from him there was 
never heard the beggar’s cry, " In the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate.” No one ever heard him 
speak a word. 

He died and was buried beneath the 
passage-way where he had dumbly sat. 
After his death his fame for holiness 
grew and spread, so that all who had 
given to him and many who had never 
seen him as he sat in sunshine or in 
shadow visited the place which his 
presence had sanctified. 

As the pilgrims to this nameless way- 
side shrine increased in number a whisper 
began to be heard among the multitude 
as the weeks passed by. The holy man 
was dead, but liis spirit lived, and 3 o! it 
worked miracles. The market-place 
became a place of pilgrimage, a sort of 
Moslem Lourdes. Pious Mohammedans 
built a shrine above the fakir’s bones. 

The Abode of Strife 

But India is a land of more than one 
religion and creed, and the market-place 
is where all men meet, so that, instead of 
being a place of prayer and meditation, 
the shrine became the abode of strife. 
The Calcutta Corporation felt itself 
bound to take steps, and ordered that 
the holy man’s bones should be ex¬ 
humed and burial in some less public 
place. But the Mohammedans, whose 
faith in the shrine had increased with 
every month, protested loudly. They 
went in deputation to the mayor and 
demanded that the bones should remain. 

So the matter stood when we last 
heard of it. The Corporation gave notice 
that the body must be removed, or they 
themselves would exhume it and find 
another resting-place for it. The Moham¬ 
medans threatened that they would take 
their petition to the Governor of Bengal. 
It Will not be an easy decision for Lord 
Lytton to make, and lie must regret that 
in this case the good which the fakir did 
was interred with his bones. 

STRANGERS YET 
Red Russia and White 

This queer story of a bit of real life comes 
from a correspondent in Paris. 

A taxi clattered its rapid way along 
the Paris Boulevards and drew up in a 
side street before the Embassy of a Great 
Power. It hootal as it stopped, and 
there was something of a hoot of derision 
in the sound, for this was the Embassy 
which used to represent the Tsar of all 
the Russias, but now houses the am¬ 
bassadors of the Bolsheviks. 

A bearded man stepped out of the 
taxi, without assistance, though he was 
an important person—the ambassador 
himself, in fact. The taxi-man knew it, 
but he stared as derisively at the great 
man as if they had changed places. The 
ambassador said, How much ? 

The taxi-man, still regarding him as if 
he had been the mud beneath the taxi’s 
wheel,- replied in Russian, " Six francs 
fifty, Krassin ! ” 

The Bolshevik ambassador is a brave 
man, but for a moment he started back. 
The other looked at him grimly. “ Six 
francs fifty,” lie repeated, " but you 
needn’t trouble about tlic tip, Krassin. 
I’m one of General Wrangel’s officers, 
and I wouldn’t soil my hands with it.” 

The soldier bad taken the Bolshevik’s 
kicks ; he did not want liis ha’pence. 


THE GREAT MAN AT 
HIS COUNTRY HOUSE 

French President’s Life 
in the Woods 

THE LOVE OF SIMPLICITY 

French reporters have been eagerly 
informing us of the simple country life of 
the President of the Republic at his 
chateau in the woods of Rambouillet. 

They describe him as rising at dawn, 
enjoying an early breakfast of fresh 
fruits, going out whatever turn the 
weather may take. “ M. Doumergue is 
a great walker,” they write ; “ he walks 
on and on.” 

Work starts at dawn in the country. 
The reaper’s scythe gleams forth, the 
mower’s rake rises boldly, the harvesters 
begin to bustle about. Then is the 
President expected and then does lie 
appear, interested in it all—tools, 
machinery, manuring, seeds ; reminding 
the labourers of the greatness of their 
work; eager to show kindness to those 
who are eager to be kind to him. 

" Do you carry a gun ? " the Presi¬ 
dent was asked one day. 

“ I carry a gun ? Why ? ” says he. 
“ What are you suggesting, my friend ? ” 

Yet at Rambouillet the partridges 
abound. When M. Doumergue ap¬ 
proaches they will disperse with a great 
clatter of wings before his steps as before 
anybody else’s, but they do not disperse 
very far, “ for this strange visitor with 
no thunderbolt on his shoulders cannot 
be dangerous, can he ? ” 

Apart from the keepers and Ike 
police, the President probably knows 
the forest of Rambouillet as no one else 
does. He knows where the bucks hide 
at hunting time, where the deer go to 
water, and wjiere the doc goes to graze. 


THINGS SAID 

Very rarely does the industrial skilled 
man get into prison. The Home Secretary 
No progressive country can ever be 
free from difficulties. Mr. Baldwin 
If America has benefited from the 
war it must not be because it made its 
fortune, but because it found its soul. 

President Coolidge 

Peace is no longer a vague desire of, 
men’s hearts ; it is a great constructive 
idea demanding the trained intelligence 
and toil of the best brains. 5 I.de Monde 
If we had a revolution here next week 
we could change the Government but 
not the habit of the people. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
So far as our race is concerned, the 
one man an Englishman really loves is 
the Irishman. Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
St. Boniface was born in Cornwall, and 
he was the greatest benefactor Germany 
ever had. Archbishop of Cologne 

Wemust not allow unattractive modern 
artists to sprawl at large over tile fair 
face of Nature. lion. John Collier 

For Oxford bags I can’ See no more 
justification than this—that there is lots 
of room in one for a Shakespeare, anil 
lots of room in the other for a Bible, and 
that if the wearers of the bags would 
take either of them out occasionally it 
would improve their English. 

Mr. Henry A inky 

I believe in the great potency of the 
British people. They have risen to the 
topmost heights, and now they should 
cultivate great-heartedness, love, and 
abolish tiger qualities. 

Anagariha Dharmapala, Buddhist monk 
Man has decided that woman is the 
most beautiful thing in creation, and as 
such she reigns ; and no sneer in stone 
and no insult in paint will oust her from 
her threna. Daily Mail 
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KING OF HIS TRIBE 

Why He is Working on 
the Tramways 
AN AFRICAN AND HIS STORY 

It is a very romantic story that has 
been lately told of the West African 
prince who wbrks as a labourer and 
wields a hammer on the Sunderland 
tramway lines. 

His African name is Gbogbo, but his 
workmates call him Bob. His father 
was king of the Mendi tribe, but died 
when Gbogbo was only five, too young 
to claim his throne. His mother died 
soon after, and then the love of adven¬ 
ture seized him, and took him out into 
the world. 

At 14 Gbogbo became a bugler in the 
West African Regiment.; at 16 he went 
to work with a Manchester linn at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone ; and then he 
went to sea as a deck-hand. Later he 
turned to soldiering again, and joined 
the German native forces in the Came- 
roons, a step he soon repented of. After 
suffering terrible cruelties for two years 
he decided to try to escape. 

An Adventurous tourney 

This was the turning-point in his 
career. He and his friends secretly 
managed to make a canoe, and, pad¬ 
dling for days down an unknown river, 
came at last to an English camp. One 
day he found himself in Lagos, where a 
big steamer was waiting to leave for 
England. Gbogbo boarded her as a 
stowaway, but his countrymen on 
board taught him trimmer's work, and 
as a trimmer he arrived in Liverpool. 

Still he did not give up his roving 
life, but on coming to Sunderland on his 
travels something happened that caused 
him to settle down. Gbogbo became a 
Christian, learned English, and found 
himself happy in his new home. 

In Sunderland he goes by the name 
of Robert Taylor, and his friend for 
many years has been a missionary, who 
is working among his own Mendi 
people. If Gbogbo goes back now to 
the Mendi, he will go back as a mission¬ 
ary and not as a king. But meanwhile 
he is happy enough working on tlje 
tramways, and gaining knowledge for 
the time when his dream comes true 
and he returns to his own people. 


IN THE EDITOR’S ROOM 

By Our Art Contributor 

The art correspondent of the C.N. 
walked into the Editor’s room and could 
not think why it looked so dull. Then, 
in a minute, the reason came out. All 
the Editor’s Shakespeare pictures have 
gone down to Liverpool for the autumn 
exhibition of the famous Walker Art 
Gallery. So now the North Country 
will be able to see the originals of the 
lovely set of pictures that came out in 
My Magazine at the beginning of the 
present year. 

These water-colours by Mr. Hatherell, 
R.I., show us what Shakespeare saw 
one day when he took a walk in London, 
and they have been greatly admired, 
one of them attracting the Queen, who 
stood long in front of it. We see the 
motley of colour, the picturesque shops, 
the streets, fairs, markets, and friend¬ 
ships of the Elizabethan capital. 

The pictures will doubtless be appre¬ 
ciated in their new. home, and that will 
atone to the Editor for his bare walls 
for the next few months. In the mean¬ 
time there is a water-colour picture hang¬ 
ing there symbolic of the busyness and 
the very wide interests of the Editor’s 
room, It bears this inscription, looking 
down on all who come: 

My time belongs to a hundred thousand 
children. 

Only the inscription belongs to the 
days before the C.N. came, and perhaps 
the hundred thousand ought now to 
be a million. 


THE WIRELESS GIANT OF RUGBY 




The world’s largest wireless station at Hillmorton, near Rugby 




Adjusting an aerial lead-in and its insulator 


Fixing a bank of condensers 

The Government’s new wireless station at Hillmorton, near Rugby, which is the biggest 
in the world, is nearing completion. There are twelve aerial masts each 800 feet high, 
the tallest erections in the British Isles, and everything else is on an equally gigantic scale, 
as can be seen by these pictures. This powerful wireless station will become the mouth¬ 
piece of the British Empire, for all parts of the Empire will be able to receive its messages 




A BOOK ON A BOOK 
MAN 

ROBERTSON NICOLL’S 
LIFE 

The Serious Editor who Loved 
a Good Joke 

STEALING THE LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE’S HAT 

The life of a famous man, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, has just been written 
by his friend. Dr. T. H. Darlow. 

Now W. R. N. was a wonderful 
journalist and writer; he was a preacher; 
he was the friend of statesmen and of 
famous authors ; but he became also 
in course of time a grandfather and, 
though he had a host of friends who 
loved him, no one loved him more than 
his grandchildren. 

He knew how to reach the heart of 
children. He had an overcoat with 
deep pockets, out of which he would 
drag the most glorious presents. 

When Sir William wrote to his daugh¬ 
ter he would sign the letters with all 
kinds of names. Once he called himself 
The Hampstead Centenarian ; at another 
time he was her Aged Parent (though he 
was only 56).. When he was staying at 
Bath lie signed himself Judge Jeffreys. 

His Wonderlul Library 

He loved talking nonsense and making 
fun ; but he knew how to turn from fun 
to serious things. He let his children 
have the run of his wonderful library, 
and was glad when they learned poetry 
by heart. He had no patience with 
them when they made the excuse that 
they had no time for something that 
should have been done. He was never 
lazy himself, and could not excuse 
laziness in others. 

Like most persons who escape the 
average, his biographer says, Nicoll 
cherished some quaint personal tastes. 
He rarely carried a watch, and knew 
nothing about mechanical things. He 
was very' absent-minded He was 
continually mislaying his pencils. Once 
he put down, in a political programme 
which he was prepared to support, the 
Nationalisation of Pencils ! 

The Bulging Pockets 

Once he came home from Norwich in 
Dr. Clifford’s hat. When he stayed with 
Mr Lloyd George he brought home 
another man’s shoes in his bag—the 
shoes of a peer ! And one evening he 
returned from the Reform Club in the 
hat of the'Lord Chief Justice. Then he 
was truly absurd about fresh air, and 
would not have the window opened ! 

His pockets were always bulging with 
books. His friend Sir J. M. Barrie once 
said about him, in a merry way : 

Often’ as lie walked his arms were extended 
as if lie were about to attempt to fly, and the 
only valet he needed was one who could 
follow him, and pick up the books as they fell. 
In protracted travelling he gradually left his 
clothing behind him in the various hotels, 
as more and more books crowded them out 
of his valises. ... He considered that the 
next best thing to a good book was a bad book. 
He was so fond of books that I am sure he 
never saw a lonely one without wanting to 
pat it and give it sixpence. 

Love of Cats 

It is pleasant to read how this wise 
man loved cats. You could always find 
two of them by' the fire in his study'. 
In fact, he thought that one mark of a 
good man was that he must love cats. 

Nicoll was never physically a strong 
man. but he did a great day’s work 
in spite of weakness, and he lived long 
enough to receive many' honours. When 
the time came for him to go he was not 
afraid. All his life he had taught others 
that there was a life bey'ond death ; and 
at the end he said, “ I believe everything 
I have written about immortality'.” 

His life is published by Hodder and 
Stoughton at 10s. 6d., and C.N. readers 
may perhaps think it worth while to 
mention it to fathers and uncles. It 
will give them many good hints. 
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100,000 TRAINS 
RUSH PAST 

AND NOT ONE STOPS 

The Story of a Great Thing 
Done on the L.M.S. 

TAKING THE ROOF OFF 
A TUNNEL 

The engineers of the L.M.S. have 
done a wonderful thing. They have 
taken the top off a tunnel, as one cuts 
the top off an egg, and while they have 
been doing it a hundred thousand trains 
have rushed through the tunnel, and not 
one has had to stop ! 

Lifting the hill away, these clever 
engineers have put in the place of the 
tunnel what is said to be the deepest 
railway cutting known in Britain. So far 
the work has taken fourteen months. 

This remarkable enterprise has been 
quietly going on in the bleak country¬ 
side a few miles on the Sheffield side of 
Wakefield. The spectacular work is now 
completed, and the tunnel is no more. 
But there is still much to be done, and 
the men will be working two years yet. 

Part of a Big Scheme 

The demolition of the Chevet Tunnel, 
which is ninety years old, is part of a big 
scheme for widening the railway between 
Chevet Junction on the one side of the 
tunnel and Syndal Junction on the other, 
a distance of about four miles, 700 yards 
of which was once tunnel. At present 
these four miles consist of two tracks 
only. At one time the whole system 
from Leeds to London was laid with two 
tracks, but as traffic increased it was 
necessary to double the system, and two 
additional tracks were laid down. This 
was impossible through the tunnel, so all 
the traffic had to be switched from the 
four-way track to the two-way before 
going underground, and back again to 
the four-way when it came out. 

Seam Upon Seam of Coal 

This formed a bottle-neck, and two 
years ago it was decided that the bottle¬ 
neck must go. The idea at first was to 
drive anothertunnel alongside the oldonc. 
But.beneath the Chevet Tunnel lies coal. 
A thousand yards below is coo.l, below 
that more coal, and so on, deeper and 
deeper, seam upon seam of coal. Here 
practically all the big seams of the York¬ 
shire coalfield cross each other. It was 
thought that if there were mining be¬ 
neath two tunnels they would be in 
danger. On the other hand the engin¬ 
eers believed that if the railway passed 
through the hill by a cutting instead of 
a tunnel there would be no danger. So 
it was that the great engineering scheme 
was launched. 

It was a great adventure, for the 
tunnel was on the main line, with 240 
trains passing through it every day. 

A Thrill of Wonder 

An ingenious plan was thought out. 
To this hillside came huge steam- 
navvies, .crunching greedy bites out of 
the earth. A cutting was made, and at 
last one end of it was lowered to a few 
feet above the brickwork of the tunnel, 
which was nearly a hundred feet down. 
Then a huge shield was pushed into the 
tunnel’s mouth. It was a semi-circular 
structure of steel-framing, covered with 
wood, and it fitted exactly inside the 
roof of the tunnel. With this false arch 
below the brickwork arch of the tunnel 
it was possible to remove the brickwork 
without dropping anything on the line. 
When one section was demolished the 
shield was pushed farther into the tunnel. 
Gradually the old grimy roof of the 
tunnel was eaten away. „ , 

A few weeks ago the last brick was 
•ernoved, and the Chevet Tunnel came, 
to the end of its long history. Now the 
cutting which has taken its place is 
being widened to carry the two extra 
tracks, and the old. tunnel sides are : 
being taken down. 

Piled in a field close by are a million 
ind a half tons of rock and slialc which 1 


THE BROKEN CUP 

UNHAPPY EVENT IN AN 
ART GALLERY 

The Angry Man and the 
Farnese Cup at Naples 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

It is over fifty years since a madman 
threw a stone at the famous Portland 
Vase in the British Museum and broke 
it into nearly 150 pieces. Now the 
Farnese Cup, a priceless treasure at 
Naples, has been broken by one of the 
watchmen # of the museum, angry at 
having been rebuked for neglect of duty. 

The man struck the cup with an 
umbrella, but most happily it only 
broke in two pieces, and will be much 
more easy to mend than was the vase. 

The Farnese Cup was made in Alex¬ 
andria in the time of the Greeks. It 
was bought by Lorenzo de Medici from 
the Pope, and passed from him' into 
the Farnese family before becoming 
national property. It is a shallow bowl, 
eight inches across, cut out of the largest 
single piece of sardonyx in the world. 

• How the Cup was Fashioned 

Sardonyx is a precious stone com¬ 
posed of layers of coloured varieties of 
chalcedony, which is a kind of quartz. 
Sards and onyxes are rare-enough; the 
two' combined are rarer still. The 
Greeks got them from India. 

With wonderful skill they cut the 
stone in such a way that the different 
colours of the layers' worked .into the 
design and brought it out in relief 
against its background. The Portland 
Vase is carved in glass oil the same 
principle, but in this case the coloured 
layers are artificial, the glass-blower dip¬ 
ping the first glass bubble into other 
glass liquids of the colours required. 
But the carving was the same wonder¬ 
fully delicate art in each. 

The Farnese Cup has on its outer 
edge a Medusa's head on a shield, and 
inside arc carved seven gods and god¬ 
desses of the Nile. There are many 
gems of the kind carved in the flat, but 
very few cups have survived. The only 
one that can compare with that at 
Naples is the Cup of the Ptolemies pre¬ 
served in Paris. 

SIX-FOOT MEN ONLY 
Guards Back to Pre-War 

The King’s Foot Guards with the tall 
busbies are all to be six feet high again, 
as before the war. Of course, the men 
now under six feet will not be turned out, 
but no more will be allowed to enlist. 

Certainly tall men look best in busbies 
and at royal ceremonies, but the tallest 
men are not the strongest, and it is 
considered by many people that the 
Guards will not be so efficient under the 
new rule as they are now. But the 
other regiments will benefit if the Guards 
lose by it. 

Continue! from the previous column 

once hung over the heads of railway 
passengers. . To remove this a hundred 
tons of explosives have been used. 
During the excavations a number of 
tools left behind by the men who bored 
the Chevet Tunnel in 183G were found, 
and one workman brought to light a 
clay pipe which had been buried all 
these years.- It bore a portrait of 
Napoleon, who was doubtless still fresh 
in the memory of its smoker ninety 
years ago. Unfortunately the finder 
tried to smoke the old clay pipe, and on 
being lit it crumpled to pieces. 

As we stand today on the wind-swept 
hilltop, and look down into what is now 
the deepest cutting in the country, we 
j feel a thrill of wonder at the thought 
| of what has been done. We feel a little 
sad, too, for two workmen have laid 
I down their lives in this great adventure. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Thirty duck’s eggs have been dis¬ 
covered in a rat’s hole in Norfolk. 


A Lincolnshire man named John Roe, 
aged 101, assisted his son .on a farm 
until a few weeks ago. 

An apple weighing a pound and a 
quarter was grown at Billingborough, 
in Lincolnshire. 

A Chapel as a Foundry 

The Wesleyan chapel at Wellingore, 
Lincolnshire, has been bought by an 
engineer, who will convert it for use 
as a foundry. 

The Bell of Remembrance 

A giant bell cast from guns of the 
Allies has been hung as a memorial at 
Rovercto, in the Italian Tirol. . 

Carelessness Killed the Cat 

A wild cat from Scotland has died in 
the Zoo from the poke of a walking- 
stick by some stupid visitor, who 
wanted it to get up when it was asleep. 

Multiplied Potatoes 

Over 220 pounds of potatoes were 
grown from one pound of seed in a com¬ 
petition organised by the Chipping 
Norton Allotment Association. 

The World’s Cities in Council 

Eight hundred delegates from 35 
nations have been attending an inter¬ 
national Congress of Towns and Cities 
in Paris. 

4000 Miles a Month 

The Marchese de Pinedo has com¬ 
pleted his flight from Rome to Tokio 
after covering about 20,000 miles in 
rather more than five months; 

A French Friend of Peace 

M. Leon Bourgeois, the famous French 
statesman, first President of the League 
of Nations, has died after half a century 
of public work for peace and goodwill. 

Famous Bells to Ring Again 

Carlisle Cathedral bells, which last 
rang when the Young Pretender entered 
theVitv in 1745, have been reining and 
arc to "ring again. 

For tha House of Lords 

Microphones and concealed amplifiers 
are to be installed in the House of Lords 
to enable speeches to be heard more 
clearly. 

The Call of the Little One 

A bulldog, separated at night from her 
pup and hearing it call, gnawed through 
a partition and a gas pipe to get at it, 
with the result that she nearly gassed 
her master and his family. 

Hendon’s Great Man 

Malaya lias presented the Wembley 
statue of Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of Singapore, to Hendon, where 
Sir Stamford lived for some time and 
where he is buried. 

Two-Foot Ballot Papers 

The ballot papers in the Irish Free 
State Senate election were nearly two 
feet long, and contained the names of 
76 candidates for whom the electors 
might vote. 

The Bullock’s Ring 

When a three-year-old bullock was 
killed the other day at Alford, Aber¬ 
deenshire, there was found in its 
stomach a ring which it had sucked 
from a woman’s finger when a calf. 

The Cat in the Cabinet 

A black cat was found inside a 
cabinet which was sent from London 
to Blackburn. It was evidently asleep 
in flic cabinet at the time of its dis¬ 
patch, and was five days on the journey. 

A Night Journey 

A -22-year-old mare, borrowed to 
make a journey from one Lincolnshire 
village to another, was put into a field 
for the night, and the next morning 
was found back home, having walked in 
the dark 15 miles over unknown roads. 

The Vistula 

We regret that by a slip the other 
day we stated that the Vistula flows 
through Poland and Russia. The 
Vistula, of course, rises in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and flows through Poland to 
Danzig, where it enters the Baltic; Its 
lower reaches form the boundary be¬ 
tween Poland and Prussia. 
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A LITTLE NATION 
LEADS THE WAY 

HAITI AT THE LEAGUE 

The Certain Way to Get Rid 
of War and Armaments 

DISARM THE MIND 

Of the fifty-five States in the League 
of Nations the smallest but one is 
Haiti, the Negro Republic of the West- 
Indies. Actually the smallest in the 
League is Salvador, in Central America, 
which counts, like Haiti and all the 
others, one vote in the Assembly, as 
do the big countries. The area of Haiti 
is rather smaller than that of Belgium, 
and Chicago has a larger population. 

When the Haiti delegate got up to 
speak the other day, in the Assembly 
of the League at Geneva, some people 
wondered what this little Negro State 
(which, very disrespectfully, they call 
Hi-tiddledy-hiti) could possibly have to 
say to the representatives of mighty 
empires, great ambassadors, and princes.- 
But Mr. Frederick Doret, the delegate 
for Haiti, who has been Minister of 
Public Education in that country, had 
something to say which has not been 
said in the Assembly before. 

The Fault of History-Books 

He thought it was necessary to rewrite 
history-books. Some American history- 
books he had examined devoted 70 out of 
every 100 of their pages to describing 
battles and circumstances of war. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Doret has not seen' the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, which shows 
how many fine things there are about 
our country, and about other countries, 
too, apart from military history. 

Mr. Doret said also he thought the 
League of Nations should not regard 
itself as being too big or dignified to pay 
attention to children’s toys. The small 
boy, he said, probably received among 
his first playthings a bugle and a drum, 
and later he got hold of a toy gun, so 
that almost from his cradle his thoughts 
were turned to things of war. 

What Moral Disarmament Means 

And it was Haiti which took up a 
phrase often used in this last Assembly- 
Moral Disarmament,- which means that 
it is not enough to agree to reduce armies 
and navies, to turn swords into plough¬ 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks, 
but that people must think of neigh¬ 
bouring peoples, not as future enemies 
but as present friends. If this can be 
done, then material disarmament will 
follow, as summer follows spring. 

Little Haiti’s delegate moved a resolu¬ 
tion inviting all the countries in the 
League to undertake the revision of their 
school history-books in order to diminish 
the number of pages devoted to war. 

The Assembly received the resolution 
favourably, and it was passed on to one 
of the permanent committees .which 
will consider the ways and means 
whereby it can be carried out. ' 

Teachers and the League 

It is worth noting that in Austria the 
Ministry of Education has laid down 
that school history-books must contain 
suitable references to the League of 
Nations, and the subject of the League 
has also been introduced into the his¬ 
tory-books of France, Denmark, Latvia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, China, and 
Japan. In India a pamphlet containing 
an account of the League of Nations is 
circulated in all English schools in the 
United Provinces. In Britain the decision 
as to what subjects shall be taught in 
schools is not a matter for the Govern- 
jnent, but for the local authorities ; but 
teachers are greatly interested in the 
League, and most of them make re¬ 
ferences to the League in giving their 
history lessons. 

It will be a fine thing to study history? 
books in a few years’ time. Many 
thanks to little Haiti l * 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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CARRIED OFF BY A BALLOON \ - — r+yjs 

' EARTHQUAKE SHAKES 
A balloon at leuden was •, A FOUNTAIN 
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MANCHURIA’S SILK EXPORTS 
The export ot tusrur silk from Manchuria is qreatlq on 
tbs incrcass.T he tussur is a kind ot wild silkworm 
reared among ttn leaves ot a certain specie 
ot 02k T he silk r» st ronq but not too / 
coarseTusswr 1 ilk now stantj- 
third in Manchuria's exp 


> FIFTEEN-FOOT MAIZE 
1 1 competition isboinq held in^::^: 

Canada for the tallest qrowmq Si- 
maize, and one Ontario farmer . 

; has alreadq entered cornstalks 
■; 15 feet 3 inches hiqh 

STRUGGLE WITH A GRIZZLY BEAR 
i A Colorado shepherd stumbled on £ . 

sleepinq qrizzlu bear while lookinq fer : 

: straq sheep ana wasbadlq bitten.but : 

: fortunatelq his doq distracted the animal's 
• attention and enabled his master to escape -i 
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BIRO TAKES RErUGE ON A LINER :j 
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v? species Hew throuqh a porthole whifa 
1- : ttie ship was 1000 milos from New York.: : 

: : The bind was exhausted and is believed to 
heve been blown from Newfoundland :> 
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REPAIRING THE SPHINX 


Equator—the middle i: 
line round the globe i : ; 

Within this belt the sun is 7 
overhead at noon this-week : 
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The back ot the Sphinx is crackinq 
ISw? and the Eqqpt ian Government is M 
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NEW DISASTER InTOKIO j 

- More than a hundred landslides have 
:• occurred round about Tokio owirtq to 
; the torrential rains,and in thacilq itself; 
; over 60,000 houses have been flooded ; 








The Arctic Night 

The line of the Arctic night shown on this 
map will travel farther and farther south till 
it reaches its southern limit, the Arctic Circle, 
on December 22. It will then travel slowly 
northwards again, and on Atarch 21 ,1926, the 
Sun will make its appearance low down on 
the horizon at the North Pole, thus ending 
the long Arctic night 


ATLANTICi 


‘'AOimCUlT BOUNDARY PROBLEM. 

: The Fbnama- Colombia boundarq % 
is to be marked out bq a commission :• 
which has a difficult task before it, 3 
:j' as the reqion to be traversed has n?ver $ 
: been mapped and part of it has never 
: even been visited bq white men 


i; MILLIONS or USELESS CATTLE 
i A biq problem in India rt the poor qualitq i; 

• of the cattle.owinq to native reliqtous : 

• beliefs which prevent interference Experts ?fa 

: now declare that there are 14 mi 11 bn \ 

: cattle of no value whatever 


p®!' SUPERSEDING THE CAM EL SjiSp 
: Niqeria is rapidlq being opened up for cotton- 
qrowinq .and a new raifwaq 120 miles lonq is ;! 
•: beinq siarted between 2cna and Gusau. 

> formerlu camels and donkeqs were the omij 
i means ot transport 


p AUSTRALIA'S WOOL CLIP •' xp ...... 

p The Australian sheep-sheannq season has *' v .; 
iust finished, the clip beina estimated at wvwh:;; 
220,000 bales of wool, 10,C0b more than last qear x 
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WHAT AN OLD MAN DID 
FOR EGYPT 

A Greek in his Little Garden 
HARVEST OF FIFTEEN SEEDS 

One of Egypt’s greatest benefactors is 
living out his old age almost in poverty. 
He is a Greek named Sakellarides. Long 
ago he settled on a small plot and grew 
cotton. One day he noticed that three 
seed vessels he had gathered had finer 
and longer fibres than any of the rest. 
He took the fifteen seeds they contained 
and sowed them apart, and next year 
he sowed the seeds these plants yielded, 
and so on till he had fifteen acres of the 
best crop. 

But by this time his discovery had 
become known. People bribed his 
gardeners to give them seeds, and others 
stole them. The result was that others 
got rich while he remained poor, and 
today- the crops he started are famous 
all over the world. 

Five years ago the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment made the old man a grant of £ 9000 , 
which would bring in about ^250 a year, 
and now they have offered him a pension 
of £360 a year for five years. But this he 
has refused. If the country, he has 
benefited does not realise what it owes 
him, he says, he prefers to be inde¬ 
pendent of its doles. 

WHAT EUROPE OWES 
AMERICA 
£30 for Everybody 

An American estimates that Europe’s 
debt to the United States amounts on 
an average to ^30 for every American 
man, woman, and child. 

Including interest, he puts the total 
at more than half the value of all the 
American railway-s with their equip¬ 
ment, and enough to buy twice over all 
the motor vehicles in the United States. 


YORK UNDER CAESAR 
Unique Relic of Roman Times 

Historic York, where Constantine 
was declared Caesar, has just found a 
new witness to its great past. 

Archaeologists digging in the massive 
ramparts of the city wall have come 
upon parts of the old Roman wall, which 
they say is probably the finest of its 
kind in Europe. So far as is known, it 
is the only one complete from foot to 
parapet, having still the original ram¬ 
part walk of the fortress. 

This wall belongs to the period of the 
great Trajan, the most energetic of all 
the Caesars. Before it was built York 
was defended by palisades, but it seems 
that after a great disaster in Scotland 
tlie, Romans strengthened the fortress. 
We know that the Scots almost des¬ 
troyed the Ninth Legion, which had 
been stationed in York. 

A GREAT ADVENTURE 
BREAKS DOWN 
Little Boat Astray 

The yawl Merganser, whose departure 
for New Zealand we chronicled the 
other week, has got no farther than 
Oporto. She had been in trouble in the 
Bay- of Biscay, but a passing steamer put 
her right. Then putting into Oporto for 
water, she was driven on to a sandbank 
and capsized. 

Captain Unitt and his daughter, with 
their dog, the only three on board, were 
rescued by- ropes by a fishing boat. 
Captain Unitt was badly bruised, but 
his daughter escaped injury-. Two chests 
of clothes were saved, but everything 
else was washed away-, and every effort 
failed to right the tiny craft, which is 
only- 30 feet long. The couple are re¬ 
turning to England sadder and wiser. 
These lonely voy-ages in tiny craft are 
not for our time. 


FRANCE AND HER DEBTS 
An Unsettled Question 

The trouble over War Debts is not 
going to be ended just yet. The failure 
of M. Caillaux, the French Minister of 
Finance, to fix up a settlement of 
France’s debt to America has created 
great disappointment. The only agree¬ 
ment he has got is an agreement to 
postpone an agreement for five years, 
paying /8,000,000 a year meanwhile. 

M. Caillaux’s final offer was to pay 
£ 8 , ooo.ooo for five y-ears, then 
£12,000,000 for seven years, and then 
£20,000,000 for another 56 y-ears. The 
American Government said this was not 
nearly enough, but it was willing to 
take the first five y-ears’ money, which 
would prove that France was really- 
ready- to pay- something, and then see 
how far her prosperity- had returned 
and what she was really able to pay- 
after that. 

It is a tiresome business, but there 
will be no sense of peace and securitv 
in the world of trade and finance till a 
final settlement has been reached, and it 
is a thousand pities that there was no 
permanent agreement at Washington. 

PRISONER’S ISLAND 
A Bad Thing Getting Better 

Even the terrible Devil’s Island, the 
French penal settlement off French 
Guiana in the American tropics, has 
caught, the infection of prison reform. 

Solitary- confinement, which drives 
many- men mad, has now been abolished, 
and the well-behaved may- talk to each 
other during work. 

Good conduct, too, will earn prisoners 
the opportunity to till a piece of land, 
and even to earn wages and save money 
with which to set up for themselves 
when their release comes. 


EXTREMES MEET 
A Miserable Man Calls at a 
Hospital 

AND A SPLENDID MAN SENDS 
A CHEQUE 

On the Underground stations are 
medicine bottles, a man’s size, which 
tell tiie passer-by that the London 
Hospital dose is hall-a-crown a minute. 
Give one ! Through the glass of the 
big bottle the responses of the charitable 
can be seen, and if there are not many 
half-crowns there are many pennies. 
But what would you think of anyone 
putting in a brass button ? 

That is what some mean-souled crea¬ 
ture has done in another way to the 
Middlesex Hospital, which is falling 
down, so badly- does it want rebuilding. 
He stepped into the hospital and handed 
in a cheque for £5000 to the building 
fund, taking the thanks, and a receipt, 
from the overwhelmed hospital secre¬ 
tary for this magnificent donation. The 
cheque was forged. The very form on 
which it had been written had been 
stolen from a banking firm. It was 
worse than worthless, and the receipt 
could only have been wanted for some 
purpose - of deception or fraud. \Ye 
should say- that whoever play-ed this 
wretched trick is one of the meanest 
creatures on the Earth. 

But, while we redden with indignation 
at this person, let us record that there 
is another kind of man who gives with 
splendid bounty-, but who is so shy lest 
people should know of his good works 
that he would never go near the. glass 
bottle because someone might see him 
dropping in his coin. This man has sent 
fifty thousand pounds (equal to dropping 
400,000 half-crowns in the big bottle) to 
the London Hospital, asking only that 
no one should be told who sent them. 
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A New Peace Idea 

'T'iiat energetic and fearless 
A sailor Commander Ken¬ 
worthy, M.P., has been making 
^public in this country a scheme 
against war which has been pro¬ 
posed in America. Nothing but 
good can come from thinking 
about any plan proposed seri¬ 
ously for checking the people 
who are always tampering with 
the beginnings of war, so we will 
explain here what the American 
plan is and leave our readers to 
think about it. 

Evety nation in the world 
claims the final right, when war 
breaks out, to compel every 
citizen to act in defence of his 
country. That is to say, every 
citizen capable of being a soldier 
must if necessary become a soldier. 

But in practice only a part of 
the people fight, suffer, and risk 
. death. Others must stay at home 
and do work that is necessary to 
feed and clothe those who fight, 
and women, children, and the 
aged.— Many, indeed, use this 
freedom from warlike service to 
make profits out of their work, 
and many men grew rich out of 
the last war. So, when the war 
is over, those who risked their 
lives may be physically weakened 
and financially ruined, while those 
who did not risk their lives are 
sound in health and far more 
prosperous than before the war. 

The American suggestion is 
that if a nation engages in war 
all citizens should not only place 
their lives at the service of their 
country but all they have as welL 
There would be conscription of 
property during war time, as well 
as conscription of life. What¬ 
ever profits were made during 
the war would belong to the 
country, and no man would be 
richer because of war. 

This, the proposers of the plan 
say, would make everybody hate 
war. There might be loss from 
it, and from it there could not 
be any gain. Rich and poor, old 
and young, men and women, 
would alike be conscripted for 
all that they owned and all that 
they could do. 

The arguments for the scheme 
are that under it everybody 
would be deeply concerned in 
preserving peace. If war was 
forced on a nation all its people 
would fare alike. Knowing of this 
personal peril everyone in a 
nation would be interested in 
making the nation’s defence'so 
complete that no other nation 
would dare to attack it/ It is 
even suggested that the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States should 
be amended so as to allow of the 
conscription of all property there 
as well as of all life. 

We shall be interested to see 
what comes of this great idea of 
preventing anybody from making 
money by war. It seems worth, 
talking about and we beg our 
readers to talk of it. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringclon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



25 Years Ago 

|t is safe not to prophesy until you 
know. Somebody lias recalled 
that just 25 years ago the chief 
engineer of the Post Office was heard 
to say that wireless, though useful 
at times in the Army and Navy, was 
commercially impossible! 

© 

What Would You Like to Tax ? 

Qxk or two interesting suggestions 
•reach us from readers who 
would like certain things to be taxed. 

There is, of course, the noisy motor¬ 
cycle ; all of us will agree to tax out 
of existence the hooligan who makes 
our streets intolerable. There is the 
rat; probably most of us will agree 
to tax people who keep rats. There is 
the aigrette ; and we hope that every 
C.N. reader will agree, to tax this 
vanity that lives on cruelty. But how 
many of our readers will agree to a 
tax on cats, even the cats that “ run 
into other people’s gardens ” ? 

Ideas worth thinking about in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s de¬ 
partment arc a tax on theatre queues, 
to fall on the theatre which allows 
them ; a tax on dirty railway car¬ 
riages ; a tax on empty houses wait¬ 
ing to be sold and not to be let; and 
a tax on caged birds—the smaller 
the cage the heavier the tax. 

We present these ideas to Mr. 
Churchill with our compliments. 

© 

Making Virtue Pay 

Jt is always interesting to trace the 
origin of new ideas, and an idea 
from the Smoke Abatement Society, 
which has been holding a conference, 
seems worthy of putting on record. 

. It is the idea of Sir Napier Shaw, 
who suggested that public authorities 
should allow a reduction of the 
scavenging rate to those who prove that 
no smoke comes from their chimneys. 

Virtue is its own reward, but if a 
little reduction in taxes can go with 
it it will be all the better! 

© 

A Novelist Makes a Discovery 

novelist fond of taking his 
readers on a voyage of discovery 
has been on one himself. 

He found himself in Moscow, and 
was astonished to see copies of his 
books in all the bookshops. As no 
arrangement had been made for 
publishing the books in Russia the 
novelist- made inquiries, and was 
informed that the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment reserves the right, without 
consulting- the owners of the copy¬ 
right, to publish any foreign books 
in Russia if they will “ serve the 
interests of the proletariat.” 

We live and learn every day. We 
presume that the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment would take off a- man’s coat 
or remove his watch if it would “ serve 
the interests of the proletariat.” 


A Birthday 

From a Correspondent 

T«e other day was the twenty-fifth 
birthday of a very interesting 
little pit pony. He was named Buller 
because lie was born during the Boer 
War, and of his twenty-five years he 
has spent twenty-one in a coal mine. 
He inhabits Twechar Number One 
Pit, in Dumbartonshire 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Jt is said that pickpockets have de¬ 
cided that it is hardly worth while 
bothering with taxpayers nowadays. 

0 

(Aieese is to be marked with the name 
of the country it comes front. Ex¬ 
cept gorgonzola, which speaks for itself. 
0 

Jtalv thinks of asking America for a 
siiding scale on its war debts. Most 
of our debtors have had one and slid off. 

. 0 

\\ t omex pay more for their clothes 
now than they used to. They 
used to make their 
husbands pay for 
them. 

0 

The critic who de¬ 
scribes Milton’s 
works as sprinkled 
with stimulating lines 
means that they arc 
Mil-tonic. 

0 

Ax educated race 
always boats an 
uneducated race. Un¬ 
less, of course, it has 
also been taught 
manners. 

0 

Children, 'a mother 
remarks, go the 
opposite way to the way you try to. 
lead them. Which shows they are all 
backward. 

■ 0 ' 

Advertising is an investment, not an 
expense. Otherwise there 'would be 
no advertisement hoardings. 

0 

Qnf. of the wild men says brains do 
not count. Now we know. 

0 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

But it is strange how a fool and his 
car stick together. 

© 

The Return to White House 

M AXY years ago Miss Grace Good- 
hue was a sprightly and beauti¬ 
ful teacher of deaf and dumb children 
in America. 

•She thought it would be very nice to 
show her little people over White, 
House, the residence of America’s 
President, so she went with them on 
one of the show days, and led her 
charges through one beautiful room 
after another. The afflicted little folk, 
of course, found it difficult to follow 
all herexplanations, and it took a long 
time for the trip. The guard on duty 
was annoyed at the delay, and told 
Miss Goodhue that it was time to 
leave, and hurried the party out. 

Today Miss Goodhue is the wife of 
President Coolidge, and may take as 
long as she pleases in wandering about 
White House ! 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the wild men 
are a force of a 
farce 


The Patent Flowers 

By Peter Puck 

/\ seedsman, so French jour¬ 
nals say, 

Has patented the flowers he 
grows ; 

But what if seeds are borne away 
By every lawless wind that 
blows ? 


T h en will he search each vag¬ 
rant bee, 

Lest stolen pollen she should 
bear, 

And sue the breeze that make so 
free, 

Or serve a summons on the ait: ? 

W ELI -> let him keep his patent 
flowers, 

Despite the frauds of winds 
and bees'; 

Still daisy, pink, and rose tire ours, 

And Shakespeare was content 
with these. 

© 

A Talk with Cook 

“ J c.vx’t sec what these Reds have 
got againsfthe King,” said Cook. 

“ No one has got anything against 
him," said the Country Girl, who was 
helping, her with a birthday cake. 

“ Then why are they against singing 
God Save the King ?” demanded Cook. 

“ I suppose,”' said the Country 
Girl, “that it’s because the King 
stands for the British Constitution, 
which they want to overthrow.” 

“ Well,” said Cook, “ England's a 
free country (at present) and they can 
think what they like; but they’ve 
no right to insult other people’s beliefs. 

“ In the town I come front a lot of 
ex-scrvice men banded themselves 
into a dub. It wasn’t political, but 
they told everyone who wanted 
to be a member that they would only 
accept loyal citizens. They had risked 
their lives fighting foreign enemies,' 
they said, and they wanted no truck 
with home-grown enemies. Yet one 
of these humbugging Reds must have 
wriggled in, and at the end of a con¬ 
cert, when God Save the King was sung, 
everyone stood but one man, who put 
on his cap and sat down. 

“An ex-soldier whispered to him 
to respect the National Anthem. He 
took no notice, except to use foul 
language, so the Tommy took his cap 
off for him. Immediately he jumped 
up and struck the Tommy a hard 
blow in the face. The boy never 
winced, but stood at attention till the 
singing was over ; then lie put the 
man out of the club single-handed.” 

“ It was fine not to hit back during 
the Anthem,” said the Country Girl. 

“ As for traitors,” declared Cook 
furiously, “ I’d report them to—-— 

“ What a lovely cake this is going 
to be ! ” said the Country Girl. 

© 

A Prayer of the Sixteenth Century 

0 Lord, support us all the day long 
of this troubelous life, until the shades 
lengthen, and the evening comes, and 
the buisy world is hushed, the fever of 
life is over, and our work done. 

Then, Lord, in Thy mercy, grant 
us safe lodgeing, a holy rest, and 
peace at the last, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 
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SAD DEATH OF A SEAL 


YOUTH GOES AWAY 

THE CALL THAT CAME 
TO THE ISLAND 

How the Old Folk were Left at 
Home on Boreray 

THE BIRDS ALONE 

Empty after the long year.? that 
fishermen and crofters toiled there, the 
long years when the women cooked the 
dinner for the goodmen's return and 
the children played in the thin wood of 
alder trees, the Isle of Boreray lies 
open to the winter storms of the Outer 
Hebrides, without human life. 

No smoke from the peat fires will rise 
through the roofs of the cottages. The 
crofter’s shielings will shake with the 
Atlantic squalls, her the falling stones 
will lie as they fail,' When the spring 
brings its sunshine, : and Boreray rises 
gleaming like an emerald from the black 
waters, there will be no cry of the newly- 
born lam.') to greet the turn of the year. 
Fisherman and crofter, old and young, 
wor.cn and children and the gaunt 
-deep, have all gone from Boreray. 

The Old Folk at Home 

No pestilence has done it, no swift 
calamity. The life of the island has left 
it because of the call of easier living, 
higher fortunes elsewhere than on that 
stern block' of basalt set among the 
Atlantic breakers, where the sea just 
gave the hardy people enough to live'on 
and worked them hard for it. First the 
younger men went. Some fared forth 
to war and were never seen again, and 
some s juglxt a new country oversea. 

The day came at last when there were 
only four men who could toil as men 
must toil on these western isles; and 
these were presently offered holdings 
in the big island of‘North Uist, which 
the Scottish Board of Agriculture has 
taken in hand. So it came about that 
on Boreray was left not one man who 
could handle a boat in the surf that beats 
against its rocks, but only women and 
the children and the old men crouching 
near the peat fires. 

The Last Pibroch 

The old folk were left clinging to 
their homes, the broken cottages, the 
island that had all their memories, their 
joys and sorrows and those of the old 
time before them. But they could not 
be left there. They have been removed 
by the Board of Agriculture to the main¬ 
land. For the old men there is no new 
life to begin outside Boreray, but the 
call has come to the young. 

It is the call of the Last Pibroch, 
which stirs the hearts of the y r oung to 
longing and fills them with dreams. The 
legend says that the tune is played by 
the blind piper who keeps the memory 
of all the past of the Western Isles, and 
it is the tune of good-byes. It is the 
song that puts men on the open road, 
that makes lads restless and girls go 
wandering. It wakens the dreamers 
who forget that the world is wide and 
round about their dark isle. The chant 
of the Last Pibroch is: 

Come, come, come my children! Rain on 
the brae and the wind blowing! 

In it, as the story goes, is something of 
the heart’s longing and the curious 
chances of life, the gold to get for the 
searching, the day when a man may 
take the world for his pillow. 

Left to the Wild Sea-Birds 

That was the call that rang in the ears 
of the young men of the lonely Isle of 
Boreray. It made them weary of the 
place with poor crops slashed by the 
rain and rotting. So with them it was 
up and away, lad, and seek the lands 
where the winds are warm and the 
poorest have money; and today 
Boreray lies empty and silent except 
for the wild sea-birds. But in long 
years to come those who have left her 
will see the island still, and will remem¬ 
ber, for the land that once was home 
can never be forgotten while life lasts. 


T he children of Richmond and other 
Thames-side places have been 
studying the habits of the seal without 
going to the Zoo, for a seal had 
obligingly swum all the way from the 
sea /or their benefit. For a fortnight 
crowds watched his antics all day long, 
and lie was christened Sammy'. 

He made excursions up to Kingston 
a nd down to Brentford, driving the fish 
in shoals before him and feeding on his 
catches. The only people he was not 
popular with were the fishermen, whose 
sport he spoiled. 

But, alas, his own fishing was his 


A ntony II. G. Fokkcr, the famous 
Dutch aeroplane inventor, has 
become an American citizen, and will 
shortly leave for the United States, to 
take up a partnership with three well- 
known American aviators and build 
aeroplanes for fhe American Air Force. 

Thus Holland loses one of her most 
brilliant sons, whom she repaid but ill 
for his genius. For although Mynheer 
Fokkcr lias done important work for 
his native country since rite Armistice, 
it was for Germany that his real work 
was done during the war. 

The inventor, a very quiet, soft- 
voiced, unlieroic-looking little man, is 
only 34 now. He began to invent aero¬ 
planes' before lie was 20, but could get 
110 encouragement. So he went to 
Germany, and there, in 1911, he was 
given a chance to show what iie could do. 

He did so well that lie decided to 
stay in Germany, and the war had not 
been long in progress before the German 


undoing,. for the fish at Richmond are 
freshwater fish, and Sammy having been 
brought up on sea fish his digestion was 
not built for any other. One morning 
iie was found floating dead on the 
stream, and a boatman brought him 
ashore. He must have been little more 
than a baby, for lie measured only about 
four feet from the tip of his nose to the 
tip of his tail. 

In his life’s last hours Sammy enter¬ 
tained the children ; it was fitting that in 
his death lie supported a hospital, for 
his body was placed on exhibition in aid 
of St. John’s Hospital at Twickenham. 


Headquarters Staff began to think 
Fokkcr a better aeroplane builder than 
any of their own engineers. 

Fokkcr made immense sums of money, 
and achieved a fame as great as that of 
any figure in the war news. Our airmen 
learned to fear his swift and deadly 
machines, and our aeroplane inventors 
did not disdain to take lessons from the 
little Dutch designer. 

To a representative oE flic C.N. who 
chatted with this modest young man 
not long ago, Herr Fokker said : “ I 
believe I can make an absolutely fool¬ 
proof aeroplane. Flying should be 
made quite safe in a very short time, 
allowing'for every possibility. It is only 
a question of scientific construction.” 

Herr Fokkcr is a brilliant and skilful 
pilot himself, but he aims at building 
aeroplanes that will not need brilliant 
skill to control them, but only ordinary 
dexterity. He will have every scope in 
New Jersey, where he is making his home. 


AUSTRALIA GOES 
TO THE POLL 

A NEW SITUATION ON 
THE CONTINENT 

Commonwealth Party 
Defending the Laws 

STATE DIFFERENCES 

Close 011 the heels of Canada, Australia 
is having a General Election. It lias 
come because of fhe Government's 
difficulty in dealing with the great 
shipping strike and it has raised a new 
situation in the politics of the continent. 

The Australian Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment has six State Governments to 
agree with, and as five of the six are 
Labour Governments, and the Common¬ 
wealth Government is Nationalist (a 
party made up of what were once t'10 
Conservatives and Liberals with some 
people who left the Labour Party during 
the war) the strike has set the two 
sides at loggerheads. 

How the Trouble Arose 

In Australia trade disputes are sup¬ 
posed to be settled by compulsory 
arbitration, but it is not always possible 
to compel the men to obey the decisions 
of the courts. The Federated Seamen's 
Union disobeyed the decision of the 
court with regard fo manning Australian 
ships, but a settlement followed later. 
Then came the decision of the Sailor’s 
and Firemen’s Union in England to 
accept a wage reduction of a pound a 
month in their wages and the rebellion 
of a number of British sailors who were 
at sea when the agreement was made. 

In Australia this rebellion was sup¬ 
ported by the leaders of the Australian 
union and by the dockside workers. 
But the Australian Labour Party as a 
whole disapproved of their interference 
and gave no support to the strike. It. 
strongly objected, however, to some of 
the measures taken by the Government 
to stop the strike. 

Shall Commonwealth Laws Prevail ? 

There is a law giving power in times 
of disturbance to send out of the country 
people not born in Australia who may be 
making trouble. The Government set 
up a Deportation Board and summoned 
the chief of the Australian Seamen’s 
Union and one of his lieutenants and 
some others who happened not to have 
been born in Australia to appear before 
it. This they refused to do. 

Then the Government of the State 
of New South Wales refused to allow the 
State police to arrest these and other 
people whom the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment wished to prosecute. The Com¬ 
monwealth Government has no police 
of its own ; hitherto the State Govern¬ 
ments have allowed the State police as 
a matter of course to enforce Common¬ 
wealth laws. Now this arrangement has 
broken down, so the Commonwealth 
Government lias forced through Parlia¬ 
ment a Bill enabling it to create an 
unlimited number of Federal police with 
power to go anywhere at any time to 
enforce Commonwealth laws. 

The Question at Issue 

Clearly, such an arrangement may lead 
to serious collisions, and as the public 
has become anxious about it the 
Government lias resolved to have an 
election to decide whether the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament is to govern, or 
whether that Parliament is to ire over¬ 
ruled from outside. It is a grave matter 
that such a deadlock should have arisen. 

Whichever party wins at the election 
its first duty must be to find a wav of 
avoiding quarrels between the local "and 
national Governments, who arc both 
the servants of the Australian people. 


THE PEACE TANK AT WORK 



The powerful tractor that looks like a tank 



The tractor dragging its load of earth-scoops 


In the construction of the new Watford Hoad, near London, a wonderful system of levelling 
is being followed, a powerful tractor that looks like a tank drawing behind it a number of 
scoops that scrape away the inequalities of the soil 


Holland Loses a great Son 
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A DUCHESS’S NOTE 
IN HER DIARY 

THE RIGHTEOUS MAN 
AND HIS BEAST 

An English Lady at the Court 
of the Duke of Baden 

HORRORS THAT HAVE PASSED 

One of the grown-up papers is pub¬ 
lishing extracts from the diary of a 
duchess who lived in the 18th century, 
and the document proves to contain 
many surprising sidelights on the life 
and customs in royal and aristocratic 
circles of 150 or more years ago. One 
of the, most" dreadful things is set down 
by the author without comment or 
condemnation, but we, lighting upon 
her entry all these years'later, read it 
with a thrill of indignation. 

The lady 7 , who was the Duchess of 
Northumberland, visits the Court of 
the Duke of Baden at Karlsruhe, and 
here is what' she saw : 

We drove about the forest pheasantry, 
nursery, etc. ; a vast number of young 
pheasants under turkeys, whose eyes are 
sewed tip do make them quieter .. 

Europe’s Degradation 

Without a word the diarist passes on, 
as though it were merely interesting that 
a German duke should commit this liprror 
of 'blinding the birds which acted as 
foster-mothers to the little pheasants 
reared in this manner, so that, on their 
coming to maturity, he might have the 
joy of shooting them. But we see in 
this barbarism an indication of the 
general condition of selfish cruelty into 
which Europe had sunk in the days 
preceding the French Revolution. 

The attitude of indifference to animal 
suffering, was not peculiar to the Con¬ 
tinent, of course; we in England had 
our combats between bears and dogs, 
and bulls and dogs, and other hideous 
so-called sports. 

Rich and Poor in France 

France was the richest land in Europe, 
yet three-quarters of the population, 
the peasants, lived in direst distress. 
Herds of deer and droves of wild boars 
ravaged the countryside, destroying 
the crops of the toilers, but to touch 
these four-footed robbers was an offence 
to the hunting nobles, followed by bitter 
punishment. No peasant was allowed 
to weed or hoe his land lest he should 
disturb young partridges. Certain types 
of fertilisers for the land were forbidden 
to be used lest they should affect the 
flavour of the game. 

We must not blame the people of that 
age in France more than we blame our¬ 
selves, for, while they were blindly 
committing these cruelties, unconscious 
of ill, we were stealing men, women, 
and children in Africa and selling them 
into bondage or drowning them at sea. 

What Churchgoers Forgot 

These things happened in so-called 
Christian lands, among people who were 
churchgoers, and read in the Bible that 
the righteous man considereth the life 
of his beast; that he is forbidden to 
yoke together animals of unequal 
strength ; to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn; or to take the bird which 
is brooding eggs or nestlings. The 
animals have a splendid charter' of 
rights in the Old Testament, but men 
forgot that. They forgot, too, the teach¬ 
ing of the literature of the saints, which 
abounds in beautiful stories of the 
affection of animals for men and of men 
for animals. 

We have not even now .purged 
civilisation of cruelty ; our police-courts 
and our hunting-fields show that, so 
do our women’s hats. But we improve, 
undoubtedly, year by year, and we 
realise that we are better than our 
ancestors, upon whom, in their merciless 
disregard of human and animal suffering, 
the terrors of fire and sword descended 
when revolution came. 


SAY IT WITH SIGNS 

Back to Picture Language 

LABELS EVERY PORTER IN 
THE WORLD CAN READ 

The cooking egg is a great traveller. 
It comes by crate from / China and 
Egypt and South Russia, . bearing its 
name and destination on the box. 

But its native name is not easy for 
foreign porters to read. Written in 
Chinese characters it might be mistaken 
for Orange Pekoe by the railwayman in 
a hurry, and handled accordingly. 

All that is to be changed. The Inter¬ 
national Union of Railways has hit 011 a 
scheme to convey the truth to the most 
untravelled of railway porters. The 
package which contains eggs or anything 



Two of the new international labels and an 
inscription from an ancient Egyptian tomb 


else that is breakable will have a label 
to signify that they must be treated with 
care, and it will be inscribed, not with 
letters or a word, but with that oldest 
form of writing in use before alphabets 
were made—a picture. 

The picture for eggs, or glass, or 
crockery will be a pictured wine-glass, 
‘red on a white ground. When the 
baggage porters see that they will know 
without further inquiry that they must 
not throw the crate about as if it con¬ 
tained bricks or old iron. 

Perishable Goods 

That is not the only lesson which the 
pictures will teach. If the articles in 
the package are perishable (as flowers, 
fruit, game, or fish) the contents will be 
signified by a blue-aud-white label with 
pictures of a fish, a bunch of grapes, 
and a flower. 

. Live-stock, poultry, cats, and dogs will 
be labelled with simply-outlined pictures 
of themselves. 

The idea is an extension of one already 
used in Germany on the big through- 
expresses which have many corridor- 
cars. Passengers getting out at a stop¬ 
ping-place for refreshment cannot always 
remember the numbers of their cars, 
and so these are labelled with pictures 
such as an elephant or a giraffe, which 
nobody forgets. 

BRAINS 

By Sir Arthur Keith 

Tou will never succeed in using your 
brain up to its full capacity. For my 7 
own part, T use sleep as my 7 barometer ; 
\vhen I begin to find that sleep comes 
to me with sluggard steps, or if there is a 
tendency 7 for my 7 mind to race, I slack off. 

Our brains have moods .and tempers, 
like horses or engines they 7 have to warm 
up before they 7 work smoothly and easily. 
The start is always the most difficult 
phase to manage. The best brains are 
not like cart-horses, which will do a turn 
at any hour ; like racehorses, they 7 have 
their times off and their times on. 


THE ROMAN STAGE 

Digging up an Old Theatre 

WHAT THE ROMANS LEARNED 
FROM THE GREEKS 

Almost every 7 day 7 we hear new 
stories of excavations in the Old World. 
Here is something of great interest which 
comes from Palestine. 

At a place called Gerasa, or Jerash, 
a city about twenty miles east of the 
Jordan, there are many 7 very 7 interesting 
remains of the times when Rome was 
master of Palestine. 

Part of the city walls can still be seen, 
also ruins of several temples and two 
theatres. Recently 7 some more ex¬ 
cavations have been made in one of the 
theatres, and now this building is one 
of the most complete theatres left to us 
from classical times. There are three 
stage doors. 

It shows us the difference between 
what the Romans wanted themselves 
and what they learned from the Greeks. 
In the Greek theatre the most im¬ 
portant place was the orchestra, a cir¬ 
cular space in the middle, on the ground 
level. Round it the seats rose in tiers, 
open to the sky. The stage, or speaking- 
place for the actors, of whom there were 
very few in Greek plays, was a long, 
narrow platform at tlie back of the 
theatre, behind the orchestra. 

Seats of the Mighty 

When the Romans inherited the Greek 
civilisation they adapted the older 
theatre to their own use. They enlarged 
the stage considerably 7 , making it much 
broader and higher. The place where 
the Greek orchestra had been they set 
aside for seats of the mighty—senators, 
leading men of the State. At the back 
of the stage was a long row of columns in 
a continuous pedestal, called a podium. 

It is this podium, supporting fourteen 
single-stone columns which stand just 
where the Roman builders left them, 
that has been unearthed in a theatre at 
Jerash. It was a huge place,'arranged 
to hold six thousand people, and now we : 
have it, ruined, but almost complete in 
shape, a very 7 fine object-lesson in Roman 
strength and architecture. 


ALL THE NEWS OF THE 
LEAGUE 
How to Get It 

A postcard to Constable A Co., 12, 
Orange Street, W.C.2, will bring by 7 
return post two booklets of extreme 
interest to those who wish to know all 
about the League of Nations. One 
booklet is the general catalogue of 
League publications, and a glance at it 
shows that there is reading matter on 
every international subject. 

For the general reader the little grey 
booklets at threepence each, prepared by 
the Information Section of the Secre¬ 
tariat at Geneva, describe the League’s 
work fully, and give a solid foundation of 
knowledge on which to base further 
study 7 . With these, and the Monthly 
Summary at sixpence, and so on, every- 
day folk who have no time for specialising 
can feel braced to meet that ever- 
rccurring bombardment which takes the 
form of What does the League do, anyway ? 

There are some particularly interest¬ 
ing features among these League publi¬ 
cations. One is the Treaty Series. Do 
we all y 7 et realise that no treaty or 
international engagement made by any 
member of the League is binding unless 
registered with the League ? ■ The C. N. 
has already noted that these treaties 
numbered over 700 some time ago. 

The next feature of particular interest 
for citizens of the world is the 
Mandates publications. Among these 
we may 7 browse for hours,, gradually- 
realising the immense significance of the 
Mandate system and its certain effect on 
the future of the world. 

There is thus no lack of League 
literature , let us learn all we can, for, 
as Saint Joan says, “ Nobody is any 7 
the worse for being wiser.” 
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TWO GREAT TRIALS 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN 
THE BALKANS 

Hundreds of Prisoners and 
Thousands of Witnesses 

SPIRIT OF REVENGE 

Both the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
Governments are now holding trials 
of their enemies on a colossal scale. 
In one case there, are said to be ten 
thousand witnesses! 

In both cases the charge is made 
against them that they are using the 
forms of the law to take their revenge 
on political opponents, and it may be 
so. In Balkan politics it is always 
difficult to be sure who is the real 
aggressor in this kind of feud. 

. With regard to the Rumanian trial, 
however, two distinguished men, a 
Frenchman and a German, M. Barbusse 
and Professor Einstein, have issued a 
manifesto charging the Government,, on 
evidence before them, with the utmost 
cruelty to the people of a pairt of 
Bessarabia, annexed from Russia as a 
result of the war. 

A Town Burned Down 

A wanton murder of a peasant by 
gendarmes began it, and the protests of 
the neighbours were punished by more 
murders, till the whole district was in a 
state of siege. 

A town and five villages were burned 
down and wholesale massacres followed. 
The survivors were taken prisoners. 
Some are admitted by the Government 
to have been executed without trial, and 
the remainder, 486 men, women and 
children, are being tried by soldiers, 
with what result can be guessed. 

Ten Thousand Witnesses 

The other big trial is at Tirnova in 
Bulgaria. When Stambulisky, the 
peasant leader, was in power three 
years ago, two rival political meetings 
were held at Tirnova by the supporters 
of the Government and the Opposition 
parties. Though a promise of peace 
and order had been made by the 
Government, the peasant mob was 
incited to capture the Opposition 
speakers in their train, while next day 
the mob attacked a neighbouring town 
and killed many of its people. Since 
then Stambulisky and a great number 
of his followers have been slain by 7 
supporters of the Government that is 
now in power. * 

No one expects the murderers of 
Stambulisky to be put -on their trial; 
the present prisoners are his followers. 
There are five hundred of them, and the 
witnesses are said to number no less 
than ten thousand ! . 

Friendship Makes Friendship 

It is all a pitiful business. When 
Governments in the Balkans punish 
assassination on both sides, law and 
order will begin to be respected there. 

Though such proceedings are the cause 
of some misgiving among friends of 
Rumania, it is hopeful to read the 
speech of the King the other day 7 , when, 
speaking near the frontier, he said : 

“ We wish to remind those called upon 
to guide the destinies of the locality that 
only with patience and tact can that 
moral union which we all desire be 
accomplished. The military and civil 
authorities must not forget that all our 
subjects ’must be treated like brothers, 
and they should not expect to see the 
hand of friendship held out to them 
unless they 7 hold it out themselves.” 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Queen Anne silver cup and cover £l 79 
Set of eight Hepplewhite chairs £147 
Birds of turope by John Gould £66 
Violin by Jacobus Stainer, 1651 £60 

An blizahethan court cupboard £52 
A Cape triangular stamp . , . £46 
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THE GLOOMY MAN 
IN THE CORNER 

WHAT HE FOUND IN 
A TRAIN 

Bob Cratchit Comes Back to 
Hoxton from the Hopfields 

DARBY AND JOAN 

The train was packed with people from 
the hopfields of Kent, returning pickers 
and some who had been visiting them 
for the day. A friend of the C.N. was 
resentful, as several of them invaded 
the first-class carriage in which he was 
trying to read. 

But they were so clean and so neatly 
though poorly dressed, they were so 
happy and pleasant one to another, 
that the traveller’s gloomy surliness 
was thawed, and his heart quite went 
out to them during the excited little 
dialogue which aroused his attention. 

A Handful of Flowers 

“ We’ll catch a 76 bus and we shall 
be home in no time, Daddie,” said 
Mother to her aged little husband. 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ And we shall be so happy and so 
tired that we’ll go straight to bed, and 
we shall sleep like two children.” 

" I’m sure we shall, my dear.” 

“ And in the morning I shall be up in 
good time and make these flowers into 
three bunches, and while I’m getting 
the dinner you can go round and take 
one bunch to Annie, and one to Sarah, 
and the other we’ll keep for ourselves." 

" Eh, do you mean to give them away, 
my dear ? ” 

“ No, not all of them, Daddie ; but 
Annie and Sarah don’t see real fresh 
flowers like these, and they’ve not had a 
day in the country like I have.” 

The little man reached down a hand¬ 
ful of flowers from the rack, as many as 
one would pick in a minute or two 
from a garden. He looked lovingly at 
them, and then glanced nervously at 
the man in the corner, who by this time 
was moved to a smile of sympathy. 

A Bit of the Country 

" Lovely flowers them, sir,” he said 
timidly. 

" Charming little bunch.” 

“ Yes, sir, in the West End you 
■wouldn’t get a bunch like that for 
sixpence ; perhaps not even for nine- 
pence, yet we got them from a cottage 
in the beautiful old village for twopence.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mother, “ and to¬ 
morrow they’ll bring a bit of the country 
into .three little ’omes in Hoxton as’ll 
be very glad of ’em.” 

Then they told of their experiences—- 
how Daddie, who is 70, and had had 
terrible illnesses in -hospital, had been 
down working in the hopfields for three 
weeks as a health cure, and Mother, 
who is a little younger, a charwoman 
when in town, had taken the day off 
to go down to bring Daddie home. 
Very proud she was of him and his 
recovered health. 

The Merry Heart 

Daddie, elated by the congratulations 
upon his own restoration, whispered a 
secret about Mother. She, too, had 
been in hospital, and had been through 
fifteen operations, yet, out and about 
again, she blithely continued her work, 
and ill order to gain her day in the 
country and bring him safely home, 
she had put in extra time and had 
toiled from eight in the morning till 
ten at night, doing two women's work. 

If Bob Cratchit and his wife ever 
lived, then this old couple front Hoxton 
are surely of their blood and traditions, 
or perhaps Bob Cratchit never died, and 
this was he ? 

Whatever their lineage, they are of 
Nature’s, aristocracy, and the gloomy 
man in the corner of the first-class 
carriage felt better, brighter, . and 
humbler for meeting them. 


THEIR FIRST 
CROCODILE 

The Unseen Enemy in a 
Uganda Village 

C.N. AMONG THE AFRICANS 

A curious illustration of how people 
may be in the midst of knowledge and 
yet miss it comes to us in a letter from 
the Uganda Protectorate. The writer 
is a member of the staff of the Church 
Missionary Society High School. 

Some weeks ago (she says) a European 
friend shot a crocodile in the swamp 
about seven miles away, and brought it 
safely to the bank. We then discovered 
that none of the schoolboys or native 
masters had ever seen a crocodile. So 
we decided to fetch it the next day in 
the motor-car. 

None of the natives, either at the 
swamp or in the school, could be per¬ 
suaded to touch it, or even to go very 
near it. They said, " It is very fierce, 
and has eaten our brothers and sisters, 
and so it is our enemy.” -They had the 
idea that in touching it they would be 
contaminated. In spite o£ this, however, 
they were much interested in it. 

The swamp swarms with crocodiles, 
and frequently natives are admitted 
to the hospital with an arm or leg 



The crocodile on the motor-car 


mauled by one, yet nobody at this short 
distance away had ever seen one. 

Our correspondent adds: "Ourschool¬ 
boys at present can only read the 
simpler parts of the C.N., but the native 
masters are keenly interested in all the 
articles. The copies are eventually 
sent to the teachers in the out-stations, 
where they are greatly appreciated. 
So they are well circulated. The C.N. 
and C.P. are the only newspapers known 
to ns that can be given entire to these 
people. The Encyclopedia is also a 
constant source of joy to them, the pic¬ 
tures being full of interest even to those 
who cannot understand much English.” 

Wc are sure our readers will be glad 
to share with us this glimpse at the work 
the C.N. is doing in far distant lands. 


MY MAGAZINE 
And a Wonderful Portrait 

Wc hope our C.N. readers will not 
miss the new number of My Magazine, 
now lying on the bookstalls with the 
C.N. They will be surprised at its 
infinite variety of interest; and they 
will be able to enter an interesting paint¬ 
ing contest. . This week wc give away an 
outline of the cover ot My Magazine and 
offer ^100 to the reader who makes the 
best colour copy of it. 

The frontispiece of My Magazine has 
a particular interest. It is reproduced 
from a picture bought in Edinburgh a 
hundred years ago, now considered to be 
another portrait of Mona Lisa by 
Leonardo da Vinci. One of the highest 
authorities in the world of art has 
declared that it is a masterpiece—if not 
by Leonardo, then by his greatest pupil, 
Luini, and many competent people 
consider it as wonderful a portrait as 
the Mona Lisa in the Louvre. 


THE TURK AND 
HIS NAME 

Another Reform 

NO FOREIGN ENDINGS 

Still another reform in the new 
Turkey. We have referred to it before ; 
now it is on the way. The wearing of 
hats and collars and ties is to be followed 
by the taking of surnames. 

Hitherto the mass of the people have 
been without any family names, and 
one could not tell from their names who 
was related to whom. Grown-up people 
are not to be required to change, but 
the children must be given family names 
to grow up with and that they can hand 
on to their children. 

It is suggested that they should take 
the name of the farthest back ancestor 
they know of, but a nickname or any 
other purely Turkish name will do, pro¬ 
vided there is nothing insulting in the 
nickname and no name famous in his¬ 
tory is appropriated. Unlike the custom 
in most European countries, the surname 
is to come first and is to be followed by 
the Turkish words oglon or in, meaning 
son or daughter of, as the case may be, 
that again being followed by the child’s 
own name, which is known to us as the 
Christian name. 

Trouble for Everyone 

Any Turkish subject With a foreign 
surname must drop the endings which, 
show it to be foreign, and must adopt 
oglou or in like the others; and no 
other evidence of foreign origin, such as 
the name of a foreign town, must remain. 

It will all make a lot of trouble for 
everyone ; let us hope the children will 
enjoy their new names when they get 
them. The Government wants to show 
that Turkey, has absorbed Western 
civilisation, but these things are not the 
best evidence of it. It was not because 
they had no collars or surnames that we 
used to call the Turk unspeakable ! 

HUNDREDS OF POEMS 
Chosen by Thousands of 
Children 

It goes without saying that we 
believe that children love tire very best 
things; another witness to the fact 
comes in an admirable book of poems 
arranged by Fowler Wright and Cromp¬ 
ton Khodes, and published by Black- 
well, of Oxford. It is Poems Chosen 
by Boys and Girls, a most admirable 
six shillingsworth of gold. 

Here you will find about zoo of the 
finest things in English poetry, gathered 
together by the choice of 10,000 boys 
and girls. They arc poems that this 
multitude of little people have most 
plainly liked, and no one can read them 
without being richer for it; and to have 
this book in the mind, even if nothing 
else is there of English poetry, is to 
have a great deal of the spirit that 
makes our poetry perhaps the most 
precious of all our national possessions. 

A NEW PETROL IDEA 
Saving Millions of Gallons 

In recent years the great oil com¬ 
panies have made tremendous strides 
in eliminating waste that used to be 
considered unavoidable, and the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Company has now adopted 
another innovation. 

When petrol is stored in great metal 
tanks the heat of the Sun has always 
caused a loss through expansion. The 
heat causes the petrol to give off 
saturated fumes, and these have to be 
let off in order to.prevent the tanks from 
bursting. Under the new arrangement 
the tanks arc equipped with big balloons, 
which have a capacity of 18,000 cubic 
feet, and during the heat of the day 
these balloons take up the expanding 
fumes, releasing them again at night. 

The annual saving is expected to be 
about fifty million gallons of petrol. 
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MOST INTERESTING 
STAR TO SEE NOW 

WHY MIRA BLAZES UP 

Giant Sun that Grows 10,000 
Times Bigger 

A TORNADO OF FIRE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Mira is now the most interesting star 
in the heavens, and its gradual increase 
in magnitude will be eagerly watched to 
see how bright it becomes this year. 

On the last two occasions it did not 
reach the brilliancy that has sometimes 
been recorded ; 3-8 magnitude was the 
highest at last maximum, in December, 
1924. It represented an increase of up¬ 
wards of a magnitude above the previous 
maximum; so, if there is a cycle, we may 
expect a still greater increase. 

How and where to find this marvellous 
•star was indicated in the C.N. for the 
last two weeks; but toward the end of 
this week the Moon’s radiance will 
interfere with observaticn. 

Several thousand stars that vary in 
their brilliancy are known, but Mira is 
one of the most marvellous of them all, 
the amazing thing being its terrific 
increase in magnitude, far exceeding that 



Curve shov/ing the change in Mira’s brilliancy 


of all other naked-eye variables. Its 
increase sometimes amounts to 10,000 
times what it was at minimum. 

It is true that the veil of mystery 
around this colossal sun has now been 
lifted a little since it was discovered 
that Mira had a companion. This is an 
immense sun of an intensely hot type, 
known as B 8, and therefore possessing 
a surface temperature of at least 12,000 
degrees Centigrade, a heat at which every 
element that we know would be con¬ 
verted into fiery vapour. 

Its surface temperature is twice that 
of our Sun—that is, over equal areas-- 
and nearly four times that of Mira itself. 
The inference is that this immense super¬ 
heated companion sun lias a very- 
powerful tidal effect, and also an ex¬ 
panding effect on Mira, which is but a 
colossal globe of highly tenuous and 
glowing gas. For this to increase 
10,000 times or so, in such a compara¬ 
tively short period, suggests such a 
terrific scene of tornado , f rushing firc- 
mist, whirling flame, and elements trans¬ 
ported hundreds of miles in a second of 
time as to stagger imagination. 

That the orbit of Mira’s companion 
around Mira will prove to be very 
eccentric, that is, oval like a comet’s, is 
certain ; and therefore when the com¬ 
panion is at perihelion, as it were, or, as 
astronomers say, at periastron, the 
mutual effect of gravitational pull and 
exchange of heat and clcctro-magnetic 
forces must be enormous. 

Two Suns Almost Graze 

So there can be little doubt that this 
■“ blaze up ” is the consequence of these 
two suns almost grazing one another, ai 
intervals of about 320 days. 

It is significant that the blaze up is 
much quicker than the dying down, as can 
bo seen from the diagram, which is what 
would be expected ; but there remains 
the problem of the different degrees of 
brilliancy attained at successive maxima.. 

This, however, would be explained by 
the fact that Mira is certain to be ellip¬ 
soidal, or egg-shaped, under such con¬ 
ditions, and its apparent magnitude at 
maxima would largely depend on 
whether we saw it endwise or lengthwise. 

Moreover, a cycle of internal convul¬ 
sion doubtless exists in Mira, as in 
Betclgeuze, Beta in Pegasus, and many- 
other suns of this type. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening, Venus and 
Jupiter in the south-west. Uranus south 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 


Garry Sees it Through © By Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Feddon, a shy, nervous boy and 
a comparative newcomer at East- 
borough School, gets ■ into trouble 
by refusing to respond when called 
upon to speak at the Lower Debating 
Society “ Throw him out! ” cries 
Tadworth. 

Garry, an ambitious boy of fine 
character, learns from one of the 
masters, nicknamed The- Maypole, 
that he has bad news for him. 


CHAPTER 5' 

Down with a Crash 


VS/hen- he left Mr. Poland, Garry’s 
" world had come down with 
a crash. . ■ 

He held himself very erect, his 
brown eyes seemed steadier than 
ever, liis pugnacious chin was set 
more pugnaciously, perhaps, but 
within him his, thoughts were reel¬ 
ing through a numbed mind. And 
tings he sat through dinner, with 
scarcely a word, staring before him 
and leaving the food upon his 
plate almost untouched. 


“ What’s up with you, old man ?” 
his neighbours kept asking. Then 
he would come to with a start and 
answer : “ Oh, nothing 1 ” 


After dinner he wandered off by 
himself. He wanted to be alone 
with this hideous trouble. 


He passed through the cloisters, 
where the House notice boards are 
displayed. Here already an im¬ 
patient crowd were collecting till 
Spalding, who captained House 
football,- should stalk forth with 
the list of tlie thirty cliosen for the 
first trial game tomorrow.' And 
yesterday how eagerly he would, 
have joined them, how excitedly 
thrilled at the chance ot his own 
name being down! But now he 
did not stop, though one or two 
called to him, but he held on 
through Lower Quad, past the 
corner of Drake’s" House, till he 
found himself in the playing-fields 
and close to Big Side, where some 
seniors,were lazily punting a foot¬ 
ball about.. 

Garrj- halted, watching with 
heavy heart. He stood on the 
ground whereon Eastborougli had 
long fought her , battles, that 
sacred ground reserved for the 
School Fifteen. He eyed the tall 
tapering posts and the cross-bar 
below, symbols which he had never 
been able to look upon without a 
quickening of the pulse -and a 
catch of the breath. For football 
was in his blood, and always and 
often while he Fad watched from 
this toucliline the School at grips 
with her adversaries, had listened 
to panting breath and the thunder 
of feet, he had visioned the day 
when he would be playing for East- 
borough and wearing .her famous 
colours of claret and gold. 

' His gaze rested on the few who 
were kicking the ball about, or 
picking it" up and running with it 
■ and passing. Their feet were 
allowed there ; his must not stray 
from the touchline. There was 
Crauford, Captain of Football and 
Captain oF Games too ; as fine an 
all-rounder as Eastborough had 
ever produced. . And there ■ was 
Mostyn, that tremendous and hard- 
fighting forward, who had gone 
across the line last year against 
Wellington with two men on his 
back and one at liis ankles. 


And there was Spalding Major of 
his own House, who worked the 
School scrum, so fearless in defence 
when stark courage was needed. 
And always so ready with a word of 
encouragement to people of no 
account so long as they were triers. 
Wasn’t it Spalding who had told 
him, Garry, last year that if he 
kept his footer up he would wear 
his cap one da } 7 ? Wasn’t it Spald¬ 
ing who, after watching him in a 
kids’ game, had shown him how to 
hold the ball best for a punt into 
touch, and how to go down to a 
rush, and how to draw the defence 
before giving his pass ? Old Spald¬ 
ing Ma. was such a decent chap ! 


Always gave one a sort of nod when 
one met him ! 

And here, strolling across to 
join them, came Jardine himself, 
the Captain of the School; remote, 
unapproachable. Jardine of Fro¬ 
bisher’s, just ten days in his high 
office, fair and slim and grave- 
featured. With Peterson beside 
him, swinging his arms and strut¬ 
ting just as he did when he went in 
to bat. But weren’t bowlers glad 
to see the last of that strut ! 

Garry’s face grew very wistful 
watching these great men. Demi¬ 
gods ? It was Tadworth who had 
used, the term when one day he 
had been grousing against some 
restriction. He had said—his word’s 
had stuck fast in Garry's mind—- 
“ Big School men are beasts who 
think themselves demi-gods ! ” 
Well, Garry didn’t believe that 
they thought themselves that. 
But he had read about the im¬ 
mortals who sat bn Olympus, and 
he had looked forward to sitting 
there one day himself. 

Looked forward ? More than 
looked forward : he had lived for 
it, worked for it. One day to be 
such as Spalding or Mostyn ; one 
day to 'do something himself for 
the School ; one day—was the 
dream altogether impossible ?—to 
be even such as Jardine and cap¬ 
tain the School ! 

And after Eastborough, Cam¬ 
bridge ! He had seen" his road 
shining before him; as the’ sun 
had begun to shine overhead this 
moment, weaving a brighter pat¬ 
tern across the grass and throwing 
a mellow glow on the stately grey 
buildings. But as Garry restlessly 
moved away from the Big Side and 
turned towards the School .again, 
he perceived no sun ; the bleakness 
of the earlier morning was his still. 

Because his world had crashed. 
Because the news which Mr. 
Poland had broken to him had left 
him numbed and dazed and utterly 
wretched. 

He. would never reach Big 
School. He would never be Cap¬ 
tain. He would never gather the 
harvest of all his hard work. He 
would never wear his cricket or 
Rugby colours. He would never 
see his name on the Honours 
Boards. He would never go to the 
Varsity after Eastborougli. All his 
hopes and ambitions had tumbled 
to pieces. 

Like the card houses he used to 
build. Ah, but those could be 
built up again. Nothing would 
build up his. “ Nothing ! No¬ 
thing ! ” he muttered. 

He was turning into Lower Quad 
again when he ran into Kendall. 
And the sight of his friend brought 
his pent feelings to a head, with a 
sudden aching to tell of his trouble. 
So, slipping his arm within Ken¬ 
dall’s, he led him aside, and said 
quite abruptly, with a pinched 
little smile : 

“ I've had a piece ol had news, 
old man.” 

Norv Kendall had noticed at 
dinner that Garry was not himself. 
First he mumbled tough luck ! ” 
in rather a lame sort of way, and 
next, “ What is it, Fuzzy Face ? " 
he enquired. 

” You remember what you were 
talking about last night ? Well, 
it can.never happen. That’s all,” 
faltered Garry. 

“ What can’t happen ? ” 

“ What we talked about. For I’m 
leaving here in July.” 

Kendall started and turned his 
head away quickly. -For he sensed 
from the other’s tone liow much the 
words- hurt and that the lips, as 
they uttered them, had been 
quivering. 

“ You’ve leaving in July?” he 
exclaimed, and waited. 

Garry bit on that unsteady lip ; 
then his head went up, almost 
defiantly. 

“ Old man, I want to tell you,” 
lie said, with an effort, , “ But, 
please, I don’t want you to tell 
anyone else,” 


“ You can trust me, old Fuzzy.” 
“Yes, I know I can. Well, my 
father wrote to The Maypole and 
asked him to break the news to me 
first. I don’t understand it all yet, 
but my father has lost a lot of 
money and so he can't afford to keep 
me here after July, and—and I’ve 
got to go into an office when I’m 
sixteen.” 

It had come out with a rush. And 
when he had finished, Garry felt the 
arm within his own pressing closer. 

“ Fuzzy Face, I’m sorry, tremend¬ 
ously sorry.” 

” Thanks. That’s all right,” he 
jerked, with his pinched little smile. 

CHAPTER 6 
The Diary King 

Onipple was in his element. He 
was about to write up his diary. 
He had carried it to the junior 
day-room’s remotest corner, had 
ruled it blotlessly with inks of 
astonishing colours, had built up 
between its secrets and scoffing eyes 
a barrier of dictionaries and Latin 
primers, and now, after sundry- 
snuffles by way of a start, and with 
his tongue half in and half out of 
his mouth, he tried to collect such 
thoughts as he could command. 

He had been slacking, so had nine 
or ten days to write up, having left 
off on the day before the debate. 
When he had coaxed his crossed 
nib back into shape and scrounged 
some blotting paper from Button's 
locker,. he inscribed September 16 
in a much neater handwriting than 
any he could ever produce in class, 
and, having thrice underlined .that 
in red, green, and violet, he paused; 
sniffed excitedly; then bent his 
sloping shoulders to the task. 

September i6. Today was 
first debate for the new session. 
Garry proposed ghosts, but didn’t 
know what he was bleating about. 
No more did any ol the other 
men. . I made the hit of the 
evening ; the fellows said after¬ 
wards I ought to go into Parlia¬ 
ment. I rent his arguments into 
tatters. Then it was rum. That 
’ snipe Feddon wouldn’t get up and 
speak when the chairman told 
him, so he jolly well had to go 
out, and it served him right. 
The men have ragged him awfully 
about it since, so he came to me 
and asked me to tell him the tip 
of speaking. He said I did it so 
well and" he hasn’t any 7 brothers 
or sisters. 

One wonders whether the Diary 7 
King stray 7 ed from truth in declar¬ 
ing that Feddon had gone to him to 
learn public speaking ? However, if 
he likes to flatter his vanity by 
romancing now and again in his 
famous work, we may agree that it 
does not do any'one very much 
harm, and will gratify his sisters 
when they shall read it. 

For the secret is out 1 He in- 


Contents of 

MY MAGAZINE 

for November—Now ready 

Man’s Secret Friend in fhe Wilds 
The remarkable case of the 
. puina, by W. H. Hudson 
Something the World Will Talk Of 

The man who carried on at 
. Trafalgar 

Why We Should Like the Law 
Courts 

A Man and His World a Million 
Years Ago 

London’s Big Noah’s Ark 
What a Piece of Lead has Done 
for Us All 

Men Who Missed History 
A Railway that Runs Itself 
The Isles of Hawaii 
What Happens to All the Kings ? 
The Future of the Past 
What looking back to yesterday 
will be like tomorrow. 

Beware of the Fields 
A splendid colour gallery of the 
poison plants of autumn. 

All this is ready non’ for 

ONE SHILLING 


tended liis diary for them. And 
Snipple at home was a very 7 great 
man at school. Although Snipple at 
school—but let him get on with his 
job. 

His diary was none of your ready- 
ruled shop affairs, which grudge you 
sufficient space to put everything 
down. Far from it 1 His was a 
glorious home - made production 
which had started in life as one of 
the extra-special exercise books 
which at Eastborough they serve 
out to Science sets. 

Fie filled up day after day 7 with 
scrappier ' records, until he had 
reached September 25 . Yesterday 
that was. And a lot to put down for 
yesterday 1 

September 25. This morning 
I had a long jaw with Garry. 
Ever since that debate he’s been 
going about rather peeved. He’s 
got a hump about something. I 
don’t know what it is, though I 
expect it’s because I took the 
shine so out of his speech in the 
debate. But when I asked him 
this morning if that was why he’d 
been sort of in the dumps, he was 
jolly snotty, so' I said, “ Look 
here, Garry, my man, if you give 
me any more of your cheek I’ll 
biff y 7 ou.” And then he curled up 
and apologised, and I said !' All 
right.” 

Had you been watching the Diary 7 
King while he wrote that, you 
might have remarked how careful 
he was to add the shield of a curv¬ 
ing arm to the screen of dictionaries 
between his work and the room. 
Not that there was anyone really 7 
near him; still, someone might 
come along and demand a squint. 
And supposing Garry himself did 1 
But no signs t>f him. 

Having read all this over with the 
ejaculation “ Good stuff 1 ” he 
mopped up some ink, popped his 
tongue out, and carried on. 

■ . A frantically 7 exciting thing 
happened at night. I sleep in the 
west dormitory with the Con¬ 
clave. There’s only 7 me and the 
Conclave in that dormitory. I 
; didn’t say who the Conclave are, 
but that’s what Soppy Tadworth 
. calls himself and the other eleven 
men. But the Conclave are 
Soppy'himself with Lubbock and 
Nightingale and nine other men; 
and all are hefty fellows at one 
thing or another, so that makes 
. thirteen of.us altogether. We are 
the pick of the lower school, the 
flour of it, you might call us, like 
you talk about the flour of 
chivalry. 

Well, you can be jolly sure we 
don’t stand an 'intruder; but 
Miss Arnold, the House matron, 
who’s let me have milk, an 
awful suck for Button and Gig- 
shott who tried to wangle it, but 
couldn’t, she had the cheek to 
shove another bed in the west. 
.She says the cast was too 
squashed. And in that extra bed 
■ she’s actually 7 shoved Feddon. 

Coo 1 there will be a row 1 
Fancy Feddon of all little squirts 
being shoved with the Conclave 1 

He’s such a worm, and none of 
us know him, and you should 
just - have seen old Soppy 7 ’s face 
when he sneaked in last night. 

In sneaked Feddon, looking in 
an awful funk, and old Soppy 
stared and almost fell down in a 
fit. And then he roared out at 
Feddon: “Whatever do you 
want in here ? ” And Feddon's 
knees knocked, and he said, “ The 
matron has put me here.” " Oh,” 
said Nightingale to Soppy, “ we’ll 
have to judge him, but we won’t 
demean ourselves by judging him 
up in the dorm. But we’ll give 
him gyp tomorrow. And Soppy 
said, “ Good 1 ” So today I 
expect they’ll teach Feddon to 
come into our dorm, and I 

wouldn't be in his shoes for-” 

Snipple stopped abruptly and 
sprang to his feet in alarm, as a 
loud commotion sounded without. 
He had just time to grab his diary 7 
and hide it under his coat when the 
door was flung open and in seethed 
an angry mob, led by Soppy Tad¬ 
worth, who was hauling a prisoner. 
He had this prisoner by 7 the wrists 
and was jerking him forward. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Fake 

FAld Mr. Crickle’s passion for 
^ antiques—he bought so 
much old furniture that his house 
looked like a curiosity shop— 
rather annoyed some of his re¬ 
latives, for they considered it. 
waste of the money that they 
hoped would come some day to 
them. 

The odd part of it was that, 
though Mr. Crickle preferred 
everything old as a rule, in the 
case of his nephews his favourite 
was the youngest, Dick, a young 
scapegrace, quite unworthy of 
his regard, but wily enough to 
try to keep it. 

Mr. Crickle always gave Dick 
a handsome cheque on his birth¬ 
day ; but it was never handsome 
enough to suit liis extravagant 
ideas. 

It was a family custom for all 
Mr. Crickle’s relatives to gather 
under his roof on the anniversary 
of his birth, and present him with 
gifts ; and the choosing of these 
was rather difficult, because the 
old gentleman liked only books 
on the subject of his hobby, or 
something for his collection. 

Dick especially felt this a 
strain, for genuine antiques are 
expensive, and his pockets were 
usually empty. 

When his twenty-first birthday 
drew near he began to have 
hopes that Uncle Benjamin 
would celebrate the occasion 
with something " extra special,” 
and in order to get into his good 
graces he decided to give Mr. 
Crickle something specially ac¬ 
ceptable on his birthday. 

It was well known that the old 
gentleman had long coveted 
an oaken chest of the Stuart 
period, which was in the cottage 
of one of his tenants ; but its 
owner refused to part with it. 

But this gave Dick' an idea. 
He made a journey to town and 
gave a faithful description and 
a sketch of the old chest to a man 
who had a genius for making 
“fakes,” and in a few weeks 
this gentleman ' showed him a 
newly-manufactured “ antique,” 
which was a triumph of his art. 
It even had a few worm-holes in 
it to give it a picturesque touch. 

When the day for the family 
gathering arrived, Dick’s gift 
was decidedly the handsomest 
as well as the most likely to 
please Uncle Benjamin; and 
certainly the old gentleman 
seemed pleased, not only with the 
c.lrest, but with the discovery that 
Dick was interested in antiques. 

A month later,, when Dick’s 
birthday came, ; lie watched 
eagerly for the postman ; but it 
ivas the carrier’s cart that arrived 
with a packing-case, and a note 
from Uncle Benjamin: “ Dear 
Nephew,—Rutter has consented 
to let me buy his chest at last—a 
genuine old Stuart coffer. I have 
no wish to be greedy, my dear 
boy, so here is the chest you gave 
me as my first contribution to 
your collection. With all good 
wishes for a happy birthday, 
Uncle Benjamin.” 

And now it isn’t safe to talk 
to Dick about genuine antiques 
of the Stuart period. 
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e Jl Little Quiet is the $est of ylll Diet ® 



DF MERRYMAN 

T«n Optimist: “ I feel so happy 
that 1 am continually breaking 
into song.” . - 

The Pessimist: “ If only you 
would get the right key you 
wouldn’t need to break in.” 

0 0 0 
A Puzzle Word 

T\I Y first, my next, and both com¬ 
bined, 

Are all injurious reckoned ; 

And tnie it is my first you’ll find 
Produce my whole and second. 
My first will most affect your sight; 

My next your tools and fenders; 
My whole your mind when wanting 
^ light, 

This clue my answer renders. 

Solution next week 

& 0 0 

Do You Live at Plumstead 

This name is the Old English 
plume-sted, meaning the plum 
place, and Plumstead was no doubt 
so called because of an orchard of 
plum trees growing there in the 
old days. 

0 0 0 

When is a man thinner than a 
lath ? When he is a-shaving. 

0 ■ 0 0 

The Frivolous Finch 
The Chaffinch explained, with a 
laugh, 

“ I’m becoming too funny by half. 
When I’m merry and bright 
Solemn owls take to flight— 
They’re annoyed by a finch who 
can‘chaff’!" 

0 0 0 

The Golden Snuff-Box 

A simpleton once wrote this letter 
to one of his friends: 

“ / have left my golden snuff-box al 
your house. Be good enough to send 
it bach by the bearer of this note. 

But before closing his letter he 
found his snuff-box, and added a 
postscript: 

I have just found it; do not 
trouble to look for it. 

Then he closed his letter and sent 
it off. 

0 0 0 


A Sum in Proportion 



But in this pot 
I fear there’s not 


The wherewithal to spread it! ” 

000 
How To Do It 

A very poor writer said one day 
to the French poet Piron: : 

“ I should like to produce a work 
such as no one has ever attempted 
or would ever attempt.” 

“Write a eulogy of yourself,” 
said the poet. 


Why is a watch like a river ? 

Because it will not run long 
without winding. 


0 0 0 
Come-Alive Characters 



Said the Shoehorn, “ Tiny Shoe 
What’s the matter now with 
you ? 

You are looking very sad, 

What is wrong with you, my lad ? ” 

With a sob, the Shoe cried, “ Oh ! £ 
I’m ambitious, you must know. 

On some foot I’d win success 
But I shan’t get on, I guess.” 

Then the Shoehorn answer made, 

“ All you need’s a little aid. 

Though your hope seems almost 
gone, ' 

1 will help you to get on I ” £ 

0 0 0 
At Home 

Lady M. had ordered her foot¬ 
man to say that she was not 
at home. In the evening, among 
those who had called, the footman 
gave the name of her sister, Lady V. , 
“ What (said she), have* I not - 
already told you that whatever 
orders I give, I am always at home 
to her ? ” 

The next day, while Lady M. 
was out, Lady V. came back again. 

“ Is my sister at home ? ” she 
said. 

“ Yes, Madam,” replied the foot- i 
man. 

Lady V. went upstairs, knocked 
everywhere and waited for some 
time. At last she came down 
again. “ My sister cannot be at 
home,” she said. 

“ No, Madam,” answered the 
footman, “ but she is always at 
home to you.” 1 

0 0 0 


What Am I ? 

j\jY first is in darling and also in 
dear, 

My second’s in seaside and. also in 
pier, 

My third is ill jacket and also in £ 
coat, 

My fourth is in steamer and also in 
boat, 

My fifth is in pricker and also in 
point, 

My sixth is in sirloin and also in 
joint, 

My seventh’s in saucepan and also io 
in pan, - 

My eighth is in able and also in can, 

My ninth is in roebuck and also in 
deer, 

My tenth is in century and also in 
year, 

My whole is a volume that’s needful 
to all, 

And oft by its help we’re saved 11 
many a fall. answer next wxcu 


0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


Buried Lakes 

Huron, Neagh, Lomond, Nyasa, Bala 


Do You Know Me p Caledonia 
Who Was He ? 

The Father of History was Herodotus 


12 


„ ■ Jacko Has a Narrow Escape 

Ane morning, as Jacko was strolling down the village street, 
^ he spied a big crowd gazing at one of the houses. 

Of course he was in the thick of it at once ; but, much to his 
disgust, there wasn’t anything exciting to be s<;en. He was turn¬ 
ing away, when he suddenly heard the magic word “ burglars.” 

He asked a man in the crowd what it was all about, and was 
told that there had been a robbery in the house during the night, 
and that the burglars were believed to be in hiding on the 
premises. 

“ The police are inside looking for them,” added the man. 
“ See their helmets through the window ? ” 

Jacko could. He slipped round to the back of the house, 
and poked his head inside the back door to see what was going on. 

But, as he did so, there was a chorus of terrified shrieks. 
The cook and housemaid were huddled together in a corner 
of the kitchen, not daring to move till the burglars had been 
found. They had suddenly caught sight of Jacko. ‘ 

“ Here’s one of them ! ” they shrieked. 

The policemen heard the shrieks and came rushing into the 
kitchen. Jacko thought it time to make himself scarce. 



Out in the garden he rushed, with three burly policemen at 
bis heels. 

Fortunately Jacko managed to squeeze through a little hole 
in the hedge at the back of the house, and as the policemen 
were too big to follow him, they lost a lot of time arguing as 
to the best way to get over the hedge. By the time they did 
get over the hedge, Jacko had disappeared. He had buried 
himself in a barrow of dead leaves which was standing at the 
street corner. 

Jacko fairly chuckled as he lay in the barrow and listened to 
the hue and cry. But after a' bit it got very hot and un¬ 
comfortable under the leaves, and he was just thinking of 
creeping out when the barrow began to move ! A crossing- 
sweeper had come for it. 

Jacko thought it best to settle down again. 

" Coo ! Nobody will ever find me now! ” he said with a 
grin, as he felt the barrPw being trundled down the street. 

But it was a case of out of the frying-pan into the fire. Sud¬ 
denly the barrow stopped, and when Jacko peeped through 
the leaves he found that the man was just going to tip his load 
on to a big, blazing bonfire ! 

With a yell Jacko sprang out of the barrow and took to his 
heels . 7 He had never had such a fright in his life. And neither 
had the crossing-sweeper. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Niagara Going into Hiding 

There is a serious danger of 
Niagara becoming quite an or¬ 
dinary waterfall. 

As the C.N. related not very 
long ago, it is going back at the 
astonishingly rapid rate of five 
feet a year, the immense rush of 
'water eating away the limestone 
cliff. It is believed that the falls 
in the last 25,000 years have 
shifted no less than seven miles. 

The’real trouble, however, is 
that as Niagara goes back it 
tends to narrow its gorge and 
form a Y, and the more it con¬ 
tracts the more do its spray and 
mist tend to hide it. What 
makes the falls such an. inspiring 
spectacle is their splendid width 
rather than their height, and 
there is reason to believe that 
this is decreasing rapidly. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Niagara se derobe 

Lc Niagara menace de devenir 
une cascade fort ordinaire. 

Conirnc lc C.N. le faisait re- 
marquer il y a peu de temps, la 
chute recule a la vitesse extra¬ 
ordinaire de cinq pieds par 
annee, F immense torrent ron- 
gcant la .falaise de calcaire. On 
calculc que la cataracte a recule 
dc sept milles au moms cn 
25,000 ans. 

Toutefois, l’embarras cst qug, 
a mesure que le Niagara recule, 
il tend ii retrecir la gorge en 
forme dc V, ct plus cette gorge 
se retrecit, plus l’embrun et le 
brouillard tendent a cacher la 
chute. Cc qui fait de la cataracte 
1111 spectacle si inspirant, e’est 
sa largcur superbe plutot que sa 
hauteur, ct il y a lieu decroire que 
cettc largeurdiminue rapidement. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Crack 

onald climbed up into the 
dimly-lighted barn and 
peered around. 

“ Surely I can find a good 
place in here,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ where I can hide mv 
present until tomorrow.” 

Ronald and his brothers and 
sister were staying at a small 
farm by the sea, and as lie 
shared a tiny bedroom be did 
not feel that it was safe to hide 
anything indoors. He wanted 
his present, which was a little 
bracelet for liis sister’s birth¬ 
day, to be a surprise to every¬ 
one, for he had bought it with 
his own money. 

He soon found a narrow 
crack in the end wall and slip¬ 
ped the little packet in, pushing 
it well out of sight. 

The next day he was up 
early and ran to the barn. 

The presents were to be put 
on the breakfast-table, and 
Ronald had the happy feeling 
that there would be one more 
than anyone expected ! 

He reached the barn and 
found the crack. Then lie stood 
still and stared. What had 
happened to it ? 

Yesterday it was only just, 
large enough for him to slip in 
the bracelet, but today lie 
could easily slip in his whole 
hand and arm! 

He felt for the little package 
and pulled it out, then lie 
stood still, thinking. 

He was not very old, but lie 
was a Cub, and later he hoped 
to be a Boy Scout. He had. 
already learned to notice and 
think. If the crack were grow¬ 



ing bigger, then something was 
happening to the barn.' 

Perhaps it might fall, and 
there were all the poor cows 
down below! 

Like a flash, he was off', 
and, finding the farmer, he 
brought him back. 

And it was none too soon ! 

The crack had widened so 
much through the stormy night 
that the barn Was already un¬ 
safe. The roof Was sagging and 
soon it would have fallen in. 

The cows Were taken out: at 
cnee; and though Ronald's 
present Was the last, instead of 
the first, to be put on the table, 
it was only because lie had 
been so busy helping the farmer, 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia,' 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lis. a year. My magazine, published on the 
15th of each month,, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for Ms. a year; Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 



ROOFED-IN DOUBLE-DECKER BUS • R 33 AGAIN • WINDMILL AEROPLANE 


A New Friend in the Streets of London — Buses with the top decks roofed in are now being 
run in London as an experiment, and in this picture we see one on its way over London Bridge 


A Thrilling Moment at Brooklands—-This picture was taken at a motor-cycle race meeting at 
Brooklands recently. The rider on the right has overtaken and is just passing a competitor 




The R 33 Takes the Air Again—-The R 33, which has been 
fitted with a new nose, has made several flights lately, 
and here we see her leaving her shed at Pulham on 
her first trip, in which one of her engines went wrong 


A Handful of Fluff—In this picture we sea the smallest competitor 
at the Toy Dog Society’s show at the Crystal Palace the other 
day. He Is a pretty and attractive little Pekingese puppy and fits 
easily into the palm of his mistress's hand. He is very heafthy 


Aeroplane Like a Windmill—Here is very a strange- 
looking flying machine which has been made by a 
Spanish inventor and i9 being tested by the Air Ministry 
at Farnborough. It looks rather like a flying windmill 


The Old and the New—This picturesque contrast between the old and the new methods of 
transport was witnessed on Hammersmith Bridge in London the other day. The coach is 
the Old Berkeley, which makes daily trips from London to Leatherhead, and is very popular 


A Wash and Brush-Up for the Treasury—It is a big business to clean the great Government 
offices in London, as this picture of workmen giving a wash and brush-up to the Treasury 
shows. By modern methods, however, grimy buildings are soon made spick and span 


A RAILWAY THAT RUNS ITSELF—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 
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